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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> —— 

HE long dreaded 26th of October passed off in Paris without the 

smallest disturbance. The Government had made extraordinary 
preparations,—four Marshals holding, each with his staff, and 
10,000 men under his orders, the four most important points, 
while 80,000 men were held ready in reserve in the fortresses 
outside, to march on the city if the Revolution gained head. ‘Ten 
pieces of artillery were lodged in the Palais de I'Industrie, and the 
Emperor himself came up to the Tuileries, to be on the spot to 
issue final orders. The Reds, however, were either daunted, or 
had learned wisdom, for they did not appear, and though the day 
was a holiday, scarcely a blouse was to beseen. The perfect quiet 
of Paris seems, in fact, to have alarmed observers, who see in it a 
proof that the Impatients are under strict discipline. ‘The idea 
now is that the insurrection has been put off till the 2nd of 
December, but we suspect that the leaders have discovered their mis- 
take in fixing a date which the Government is certain to ascertain. 





The Unionists of Spain, headed by Serrano, and the Progressives, 
whose leader is Prim, have been quarrelling all the week. One Council 
lasted all night, and ended in making the quarrel worse than ever. 
It has two subjects, the Church budget and the future monarch. 
The Unionists wish to leave the Concordat alone, and to elect the 
Duke de Montpensier at once; while the Progressives want to 
reduce the number and pay of the Archbishops and Bishops who 
swarm in Spain, to throw cures together, and generally to save 
money in the clerical budget. Some compromise or other has been 
arrived at on Church affairs,—that is, the Church wins, for Rome 
never compromises,—but it is feared that the army will divide 
upon the question of the monarchy. If Montpensier were a 
Henri Quatre he would be master of Spain in a fortnight ; but 
being what he is, a Louis Philippe without sagacity, the contest 
may reduce Spain to anarchy. It is said that both parties could 
unite on Ferdinand of Portugal, and that Ferdinand is not un- 
willing to give way, but that he will not abandon his wife, and 
the Spaniards, who bore Queen Isabella quite contentedly, cannot 
bear the idea of making a danseuse Queen of Spain. It isa 
logical world. 

In addition to the letter we mentioned last week, Mr. Glad- 
stone has written a second on the Amnesty agitation, in answer to 
Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., who had presented to the Prime Minister 
an injudicious appeal to the same sense of justice which produced 
the great letters on the state of the Neapolitan prisons in 1851. 
Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging Mr. Butt’s letter, and convey- 
ing to him with some skill a compliment on his special knowledge 
of Italian affairs,—Mr. Butt is among the historians of Italy,— 
appeals to that special knowledge in proof of the assertion that, 
except as regards the one fact that both sets of sufferers were 
“within prison walls,” there is no further analogy whatever 
between their cases. ‘In due course of justice,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘tas fixed by the law of the land, the Fenian prisoners 
received a free and open trial under a lawful Government, and 
they were found guilty by juries of their fellow-countrymen. 
The prisoners of the kingdom of Naples were arrested and im- 
prisoned without due legal process, were in a vast proportion not 
tried at all, and when they were tried were tried largely by ex- 
ceptional, not regular, tribunals. When they were condemned, 
they were condemned not by the free verdict of a popular body, 





but by sentences of judges dependent on the Government 
for their bread—on a Government, moreover, of which the 
title rested on a flagrant breach of the most solemn oaths, 
and of the written legal constitution of the country.” Mr. 
Butt could not but feel the force of this reply, as well as the 
courtesy of the letter which conveyed it. We regret that he has 
felt it at once so keenly and to so little good purpose, that it has 
forced him altogether out of an intellectual region, into the mere 
bluster of prophetic rebellion. His speech in Dublin on Wednes- 
day was a mere rhetorical exhortation of Ircland to wait till the 
opportunity for the successful use of physical force should arrive, 
and the well-known denunciation on the Irishman who would 
not face death for a “ bleeding country.” So far as Ireland is a 
‘* bleeding country ” just now, it certainly is not England's doing. 


The agitation against Dr. ‘Temple has not yet received the 
final coup de grace, which it will doubtless do when the Chapter 
of Exeter elects him in the usual way, in spite of the efforts of a 
noisy minority, headed by Bishop Trower, who is one of the 
Chapter. But the congé d'clire has been issued, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has replied most cowrteously to a remonstrance from a 
certain Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh who objects to the election, 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) does not learn that ‘the highest and 
most responsible of the authorities of the Church are dissatisfied 
with the nomination of Dr. Temple.” Nor arethey. Not a single 
bishop has, as far as we know, followed Dr. Pusey or Lord Shaftes- 
bury. The whole agitation is a mere clerical sputter, which Dr. 
Temple good-humouredly, and smiling like a father at his little 
boys in a tremendous pet, tells them will soon pass over as soon as 
they come to know him. And they all know it as well as he does, 
but they have not screwed up their courage yet to come out of 
their sulks, and say candidly, ‘‘ See, papa, we are good now.” 


It has been very amusing to watch the frightful failure of the 
attempt to get the High Churchmen and Evangelicals to act 
together. It has been like the experiments all the world will be 
making soon on a row of chestnuts roasting at the fire. Dr. 
Pusey and Lord Shaftesbury were put in juxtaposition first, and 
then it was hoped that the chief Puseyites and the chief 
Recordites would all get burning hot together in peaceful 
proximity. But first Lord Shaftesbury felt the vicinity of Dr. 
Pusey more than he could bear. He was not prepared for an 
Eirenicon of that kind, and he went off with a bang. ‘Then Lord 
Nelson, and Dr. Close, and Mr. Wilson, and Dr. MacNeile, 
vanished with successive pops, and at last the only one left who 
does not dread and condemn his associates more than his imme- 
diate opponent is Dr. Pusey himself, who has got quite red-hot 
against Dr. Temple, and has not yet said a word against his 
unnatural allies. Dr. Pusey, however, has, in his slow, obstinate 
way, stuck steadily to his task of abusing Dr. Temple, to which 
he has added bitter words against Mr. Gladstone. But it won't 
do. He can neither defeat Dr. Temple, nor disestablish the 
Church, as he threatens, by himself. It must be gall and worm- 
wood to him to see that the thought which breaks down oppo- 
sition to Dr. ‘Temple visibly is,—‘ After all, rather Dr. Temple, 
than Dr. Pusey.’ 


We are a little surprised at Lord Nelson’s ignorance of Scrip- 
ture. We thought the Evangelicals knew Scripture. ‘The Times 
headed the batch of letters crying off from the alliance with Dr. 
Pusey, ‘* And they all with one consent,” alluding of course to 
Luke xiv. 18, ‘“* And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse,” but Lord Nelson took it literally, and wrote back on 
Tuesday in an otherwise remarkably sensible letter, “I was in 
no sense of ‘one consent’ with the rest of the proposed com- 
mittee, except in declining to act on it.” The elect should surely 
not allow the reprobate to beat them at their own weapons. 


Lord Derby died last Saturday morning at 7 o'clock, in the 
71st year of his age. He was the fourteenth Earl, and his title 
was the oldest of the earldoms, that of Shrewsbury alone excepted, 
dating from the field of Bosworth, which his ancestor's sudden 
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change of allegiance won for the first Tudor. He was educated at | 
Eton, and Christchurch, Oxford, and won the University prize for | 
the best Latin poem in 1319. In the unreformed House of | 
Commons he first represented Stockbridge and then Preston, and | 
held office in Mr. Canning’s short administration as Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies. At this time, he was of course a strong | 
Liberal, and strenuously supported the great Reform Bill. Under | 
Lord Grey’s first administration he was made Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and being beaten at Preston by the potwallopers who sup- 
ported Mr. Henry Hunt, had to get elected at Windsor. Mr. Stanley 
evinced Conservative leanings even during this great Reform dis- 
cussion, asserting emphatically that what the ministry proposed 
was the utmost to which he would assent, but after its passage he 
grew, in the constant and vigorous battles with Mr. O’Connell, 
into which he threw his whole soul, more and more Conservative, 
and at last, on Lord Russell's Appropriation Bill, went over to the 
party of which after Sir Robert Peel’s death he became the elo- 
quent but not very able chief. He was the most brilliant and 
witty of debaters, but on no solid question did Lord Derby ever 
make for himself the reputation of a really profound know- 
ledge, and on political economy he was simply ignorant. He was, 
however, a great and stately nobleman, whose social qualities and 
rank and courage made up for many deficiencies in statesmanship. 
And as the cement of the Tory party, he will be greatly missed. 


The indecently premature proposal of last week to put forward 
the Marquis of Salisbury in Lord Derby’s place as the Tory can- 
didate for the Chancellorship of the University of Oxford seems 
to have been generally accepted by the party, and Chancellor of 
the University, we suppose, the Marquis will accordingly be. It 
is rather a pity that a man of more defimitely scholar-like tastes has 
not been chosen. Lord Salisbury is a powerful and trenchant 
writer, as well as speaker, but we never heard of his devoting his 
considerable literary abilities to any other sphere than politics. He 
has always defended the exclusion of Dissenters, as far as tests can 
exclude them, from the University, though on somewhat narrow 
grounds, especially the parental ground—the ground that the 
Zuglish parent prefers a definite theological education for his sons, 
and not vague religiosity, —(Lord Salisbury might have said more 
truly that the English parent prefers the name of such an educa- 
tion, for he certainly does not get it). But as Lord Salisbury is 
far less of a scholar, so he is probably far more of a statesman 
than Lord Derby, and may widen his ground of opposition, or 
withdraw it altogether, in time. The Liberals have, we suppose, 
no chance of beating him, though they might select their own 
Conservative. Mr. Gladstone, with both Dr. Temple and the sins 
of last session still fresh upon him, would hardly even achieve a 
splendid failure. 


The world moves. Ata great meeting in Kilkenny, attended 
by half the county, the chairman, said to be one of the largest 
landowners, declared for fixity of tenure. Mr. Charles Buxton, 
who, if not a large landowner, is as rich as one, tells the farmers 
of Chertsey that, in his judgment, Irish tenants ought to have 
leases for ‘‘ a considerable term of years, varying, perhaps, with 
the length of previous occupancy,” granted by Parliament, the only 
condition being that the tenant shall not subdivide. Mr. N. Grace 
Lambert, minority Member for Bucks, who denounces Irish de- 
mands as ‘ wild,” advises that ‘it should be compulsory on land- 
lords” to grant leases of 21 years to all tenants with 25 acres and 
upwards ; while Colonel Brise—the worthy Member for North 
Essex, a thoroughly representative Tory of the quiet sort, man 
with 4,000 acres, Evangelical opinions, and high character—admits 
that tenants ought to have full compensation for improvements, 
an admission which acknowledges, in fact, that occupancy confers 
some rights. It is not two years since everybody who ventured to 
support any one of these propositions was denounced as a _half- 
insane enemy of “sacred property,” and as yet the Liberal chiefs 
have not opened their mouths. By the time Parliament meets we 
expect to hear Irish landlords arguing, quite truly, that if they are 
not to have power they will have pelf, and that the way to get it 
is to grant fixity of tenure, with rents to be revised every 21 years. 
Two revisions would double them. People do not know what a 
rental a contented, drained, and cultivated Ireland could pay. 


Earl Grey keenly disapproves the disastrous Colonial policy of 
the Government, and warmly approves the design of summoning a 
great colonial conference for February next. But the letter in 
which his disapprobation of our present colonial policy,—or rather 


have lately been willing to give, the writer does not see how the 
disintegrating policy can be abandoned, nor does he think it ought 
tobe. We must refuse help if we are refused control, we must grant 
help only on the condition of exercising control. ‘The condition 


| is reasonable enough, and we believe the colonies really so regard 


it. ‘The difficulty lies not in colonial pride, but in the extraordinary 
blunders and ignorance of the distant Home Government, acting, 
as it does, with little knowledge, and that, too, belated knowledge, — 
getting its information toolate to act promptly, sending out decisions 
which are often out of date when they reach the colony, and worse 
than all, adopting a rigid set of traditional prejudices which there 
is never any first-hand knowledge to dispel. ‘Till the Home 
Government is assisted in its decisions by responsible Colonial 
Ambassadors, we shall always be grinding away at the same 
hopeless and insoluble problem. 


Mr. Boutwell, the American Secretary to the Treasury, de- 
livered a speech ou the 9th of October on the American finances, 
He told his audience that the Government since the termina- 
tion of the war had reduced the debt from £700,000,000 to 
£500,000,000, and if the present taxation, which he admitted 
to be heavy, were continued, they could pay the whole in fourteen 
years ; or if they reduced taxation every year, they could still pay 
it in twenty-two. How Mr. Gladstone must sigh! Mr. Boutwell 
declared that he was against every kind of repudiation, not only 
because it was needless and would not relieve the labourer, but 
because it would demoralize the people and destroy the foundations 
upon which public security rests. He believed that if threats of re- 
pudiation were abandoned, he might in six months begin to fund the 
debt at 44 per cent. If the Americans will only do that, and de- 
clare bribe-taking a capital offence, they may in ten years reduce 
their debt to a trifling burden,—rather useful than otherwise, be- 
cause an investment which is absolutely secure tempts people to 
thrift. 


Mr. Austin Layard has been appointed British Minister at 
Madrid ; Mr. Ayrton has accepted the Commissionership of 
Works, and offers himself to his constituents for re-election ; and 
the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld becomes Secretary to the Treasury. 
Mr. Stansfeld’s financial lordship is abolished. We have defended 
these appointments in another place; Mr. Ayrton’s, because it 
gives him an independent department, in which he will be master, 
and not colleague,—some capital horses will never pull in double 
harness,—and Mr. Layard’s, because Madrid has become so like 
an Oriental Court, with everybody intriguing who is not killing, 
that he will feel himself in Asia again. In Asia he succeeds. 
As to Mr. Stansfeld’s appointment, nobody pretends that it needs 
any defence. 


Mr. Roebuck has been telling the workmen of Dewsbury some 
home truths. In a speech delivered before the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute of that borough on Tuesday, he asked why the manners of 
the upper class should not descend to the lower, why the handi- 
craftsman with £6 a week should not be a gentleman as well as the 
curate with £2, and his wife a ‘cheerful, educated, elegant 
woman like Mrs. Roebuck.” If ‘* you could be ceremonious gen- 
tlemen to your wives, to your women, for I will use the good old 
English phrase, you would be far happier in your families.” 
That is true, just as it is true that if agricultural labourers would 
either wear beards or shave they would look like civilized beings 
instead of convicts; but the question is, why they want the 
advice? What is the temptation to be so abusive in speech, and 
hard in demeanour, to use ‘ bloody ”’ as an affectionate adjective, 
and to govern the house by physical instead of moral violence? 
It is not ignorance, for Italians who cannot read, and Hindoos 
who cannot count, are often gentlemen in ways; and it is not an 
evil of the race, for middle-class Englishmen are often singularly 
courteous, more so than their equals on the Continent. Our impres- 
sion is that much is due to the way in which our population is housed. 
They do not live out of doors as their fellows do on the Con- 
tinent, and home, with noisy children, a tired wife, who has per- 
haps a tongue, and no amusement, makes any effort at refinement 


The roughness is the more remarkable, because they 


seem silly, 
“Your 


have acquired the first secret of manner,—self-control. 
workmen,” said a German delegate the other day, “ will listen 


to both sides. Our people are not up to that yet.” 


Another sensational trial would appear to be at hand. The 
liquidators of the Imperial Land Company of Marseilles write to 
the Times to say that the shareholders have been defrauded of 
three quarters of a million. They find that “the promoters of the 





of our effort to get rid of all colonial policy and all colonies as 
quickly as may be,—is expressed, adds that unless the colonies 


company, while professing to pay for the purchase of certain pro- 


will concede more authority to the Home Government than they! perty in Marseilles the sum of £1,109,323, in reality paid ouly 
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£344,604, while the difference, £764,719, found its way 
into the pockets of certain persons,” from whom the liquida- 
tors seek to recover it. ‘The ‘‘companies represented by Mr. 
Mowatt, Chairman of the Credit Foncier Company, received 
upwards of half the above amount ;” but the destination of the 
remainder is not indicated,—of all which the shareholders in the 
Imperial Land Company of Marseilles were entirely ignorant, 
were in fact paying up calls to meet the losses caused by these 
depredations. Really, promoters of this kind ought to be cut by 
the City, not, indeed, for robbing—for the Eighth Commandment 
would make of the City a howling wilderness—but for robbing 
the blind. Even street thieves leave their pennies alone. 


The Cattaro émeute seems to be getting serious. The insur- 
gents have formed themselves in the mountains, and are joined by 
hundreds of Montenegrins. It is necessary to ask leave of the 
Porte to pursue them, and it is believed that the guerilla war will 
occupy 10,000 men. The latent object seems to be to embarrass 
the Austrian Government, with some motive not yet explained. 
The Kaiser, however, like the Empress Eugenie, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and endless other minor notabilities, is on his way to 
Constantinople and Cairo to witness the opening of the Suez 
Canal. 


Mr. Powell, an English gentleman hunting and exploring in 
Abyssinia, was murdered, with his wife and servants, by a Shan- 
galla tribe. No redress was to be expected from Government after 
its recent experience, and accordingly two brothers of the murdered 
man resolved that they would play the part of Avengers of Blood. 
They landed in Abyssinia with rifles and followers, obtained aid 
from Prince Kassai, attacked the tribe, killed eight men, and des- 
troyed all their houses. That is the system of the Indian North-west 
frontier, and no other resource being open, we do not know that 
they were wrong, more especially as there is strong evidence that 
they hiton the right men. The innocent suffered, no doubt, but so 
they do whenever a thief is punished, and the expedition was 
strictly an act of war. Some of our contemporaries seem to think 
that barbarous tribes have a right to murder civilized men without 
other provocation than plunder. If the New Zealanders hear of 
the feat, they will offer the brothers estates on condition of protect- 
ing the frontier from the Maories. It is rather a pity they do not 
collect afew Arabs and conquer Abyssinia. We owe that country 
civilization. 

The ‘“ young men” in the great drapers’ shops of Paris are out 
on strike. ‘They are badly paid, wages ranging from £50, with 
food and lodging, to £200 for a first-class salesman, inclusive of 
commission, without food, and they work fifteen hours a day. 
They want to reduce the hours, not by closing the shops, which is 
nearly impossible, but by the establishment of relays, and the 
masters refuse. A demand for a free Sunday was also refused, and 
the assistants, 8,000 in number, struck, and are now endeavour- 
ing to organize co-operative ‘‘ Magasins,” in which it is believed 
they will succeed. It is curious to watch the rapid spread of 
the dislike for very hard labour. Has it really become harder of late 
years, or is education creating a thirst for leisure, or is it a result 
of the extinction of small shops? Formerly a shopman expected 
after, say, ten years’ work, to become a shopkeeper, now he remains 
ashopman for life, and must therefore strive for shorter hours. 





A correspondent of the Times forwards a picturesque account of 
a sudden rise of the Nile on the night of the 10th inst. He was 
sleeping in a house, in a village four miles south of the Pyramids, 
when he was awakened by a Bedouin, who warned him that the river 
was rising, and he fled first to the roof and afterwards to a rising 
ground, where the whole village had collected. ‘The river rose 
steadily, ‘* monopolizing even the noise,” and as it rose, ‘* house 
after house surged and came down with a dull souse into the 
water,” amidst the wailings of the Arabs. With the last house, 
however, the wailings ceased, the men stood resigned, the women 
Seemed to find the incident a relief from monotony, and the old 
Sheikh of the village went about gravely encouraging each in turn. 
The writer had constructed a raft, but the Sheikh thought Allah was 
merciful, the raft too frail, and the current too strong, and 
declined the responsibility. Aid, however, was procured at last, 
and the good-humoured, patient people were rescued. 


The Amalgamated Engineers are going to start their Secretary, 
Mr. William Allen,—a man of much ability,—for the seat vacated 
in Southwark by the transfer of Mr. Layard to the post of our 
Minister in Spain, Mr. Allen would be supported, it is said, inde- 


pendently of party, as a representative of Jabour, and considering 
how very much a man of ability who understands the actual 
details of the labourer’s life well, is needed in Parliament, we 
trust he may be supported by men of both sides. Yet we warn 
the operatives that this attempt to be “independent of party” is 
one of the most dangerous in the world, and is apt to end in utter 
loss of influence. To what have not the Irish Parliamentary 
‘independents’ fallen? Lower even than the Irish Parliamentary 
partizans; and how can one say more? It would have seemed 
that any change there, must be for the better. The working-men 
must take care not to let their representatives become the mere 
spokesmen of interests, instead of the exponents of principle. If 
they do, they will never wield, or deserve to wield, a great influence 
in the State. 


The Bishop of St. David's (Dr. Thirlwall) has been delivering 
this week a remarkable charge to his clergy, chiefly occupied with 
the recent great Church measure in Ireland and its probable conse- 
quences. He insisted on the justice of the Irish measure, and on 
the very different circumstances of the Establishment in Ireland 
and Wales. In Wales, he pointed out not only that the Church 
is not dreaded by a great proportion of the Dissenters, but 
that popular Church preachers are attended in crowds by the 
Dissenters themselves. Welsh Nonconformity is of recent origin ; 
it has in a great degree arisen through the efforts of clergymen 
who did not intend to break off from the Church, but only to in- 
fuse new life into it; and it has drawn much help from Dissent 
as well as given new life to Dissent,—various clergymen having 
been ordained by the Bishop himself who were previously Non- 
conformist ministers, but who felt satisfied that the sectarian 
divisions of Wales were mischievous. Hence, there is no such 
chasm between Welsh Dissent and the Welsh Established Church 
as between Irish Catholicism and the late Irish Established Church, 
and no sufficient ground for the jealousy and seuse of wrong bred 
in Ireland by the latter. In speaking later of the English 
Establishment, Dr. Thirlwall went so far as to predict its speedy 
disruption into “two or three parts, one of which would be 
merged, sooner or later, into the Church of Rome.” That, as the 
reporter seems to say, the Bishop ‘looked upon as ‘ inevitable.’” 
It seemed to him “ hardly possible to doubt it.” 


We are far from confident that Dr. Temple is making a change 
in the world which will be for his own happiness, though we hope 
it may be for England’s. The Pall Mall Gazette of yesterday priuts 
the following evidently authentic and sincere letter of a Rugby 
schoolboy’s :—‘t My dear Papa,—I suppose you have heard the 
news about Dr. Temple. It has been received just as if he had died. 
Three of the masters cried when they told their forms of it, and 
our master observed that we might ever be proud of saying that 
we have been under Dr. Temple. I shall not care a bit for the 
school with a new master, no more will any one. I feel sure that 
there was not anybody in the school who ever disliked him. We 
cannot ever possibly have another anything approaching to him. 
I would not mind only having 10s. a term all the time I’m here if he 
would come back.” Now, the diocese of Exeter, however devoted 
it may prove in time to Dr. Temple, will never say as much as 
this. ‘They will never vow that they “ won't care a bit” for the 
diocese after Dr. Temple's translation to the Primaey. 


Archdeacon Freeman has been abusing newspapers, from 
which revilings, naturally enough, the Daily Telegraph recoils 
as from a sort of blasphemy. What seems to shock the 
Telegraph is that the Archdeacon should be vexed with the 
daily newspapers for being ephemeral, and with weekly news- 
papers for being of the week, weeky. Well, no doubt, as the 
| Telegraph observes, you might as well be angry with man for 
' being human, and woman for being feminine; but still, though 
it is not good cause of complaint against the newspapers that 
they are what they must be, it may be very good cause of dislike, 
and that is all the Archdeacon means. To any man with a great 
and absorbing interest in his mind, the newspapers «re unprofit- 
able reading, and worthy of all aversion. We submit that our 
clergy might very well dislike newspapers for a good cause as well 
as a bad one,—because they were busy with much bigger things 
than anything they find there. We don’t say,—far from it, we 
don’t, we fear, believe,—that this is the case with Archdeacon 
Freeman. He would betray the bigger secret of his soul, if he 
had one,—whereas he keeps it admirably,—but it might be a good 
cause for keeping newspapers at a distance, even if it isn’t. 








Consols were on Friday evening 93} to 93}. 
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Ireland was really identified with the opposite policy to that 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. which he recommended ; and, again, the Protestant Church 
a in Ireland followed its old leader in his error, and angrily 


THE EARL OF DERBY. 


ge a political career of about forty-five years, during 
which he has been three times Prime Minister, the 
Earl of Derby has at last vanished from the scene. He has 
not been a great statesman. He has hardly matured a single 
historical measure; for any credit which the Household 
Suffrage Reform Act may have reflected upon his Govern- 
ment belonged rather to Mr. Disraeli than to himself. But 
there has scarcely ever been a party leader whose name had 
so great a spell in it for the imaginations of his supporters, 
or whose pungent sarcasm in debate was so keen a terror to 
his opponents, as the Earl of Derby. In the Upper House 
especially his speeches have broken the torpor of the heavy 
atmosphere, and lent a sonorous animation to discussions that 
would otherwise have been too often languid and sluggish. 
Wherever Lord Derby moved in politics, the air became eager 
at his presence, and that alone has been no small benefit to 
the dignified dulness of the Peers. If he was wrong, as he 
was apt to be, he was wrong with an imperious confidence of 
manner which provoked even titled tranquillity into dissent 
and disputation. The same spirit which perversely ridiculed the 
Railways, which clung so long to the Corn Law, and struck a 
last and desperate blow for the Protestant Establishment in 
Treland, could not but kindle a genuine flame of opposition 
even in the apathetic temperaments of Whig Lords. The 
Earl of Derby at least succeeded in the capacity of stimulant 
and tonic both to his followers and his antagonists. 


“Clear as the trumpet’s voice which calls to arms 
Some town encompassed round with hostile bands, 
Rang out the voice of great acides.” 


He was a partizan by nature, and not one of a half-and-half 
kind ; he fought more for a party than a cause ; prepossession 
had always a larger share than reason in his mind, and his 
speeches were perfect political contrasts to his son’s sober, lucid, 
and frigid expositions ; but no man knew better than the Earl 
of Derby how to avoid anything that vulgarized or lowered the 
tone of political battle, how to make aristocratic hauteur a law 
unto itself, setting a bound to political passion which it was 
never permitted to pass, and thus turning debate into something 
of the same sort of training and discipline for the temper of 
militant politicians which the tournament was for the warriors 
of the middle ages. Lord Derby was neither one of the “earnest” 
politicians of the late generation, nor one of the scientific poli- 
ticians of this. He was rather one of those who loved combat 
for combat’s sake ;—indeed, there were fewer political theses 
with which he was personally identified than could be enume- 
rated in the case of any one of his contemporaries or colleagues. 
But then he knew exactly what the rules of combat must be 


repudiated the cold wisdom of the younger and shrewder 
Conservative. You cannot have a genuinely popular Conser- 
vative leader without something also in him of the Tory,— 
something of the hailucinations of the past,—something of the 
disposition to resent argument when argument disturbs the 
equanimity of prejudice. The Standard of Monday, in verses 
of really great spirit, praised Lord Derby’s statesmanship as it 
certainly would never have praised it, if he had had any true 
statesmanship to praise :— 
“Oh, statesman! All too soon those eyes have slumber’d. 
Our hope was once more thou woulds’t rule the realm. 
Never our England, through the years unnumbered, 
Shall know a wiser pilot at the helm.” 

Now of all the Conservative ministries of this century, Lord 
Derby’s were certainly those which had all but the very least 
wise statesman at the helm. Lord Liverpool, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Aberdeen were all men 
of far more political wisdom than Lord Derby. Perhaps he 
was the superior of Mr. Perceval, but that is not saying 
much. Yet if Lord Derby had been a wiser Conservative, he 
would have been less truly mourned by the Conservatives he 
leaves behind. Lord Derby’s asperity of feeling against the 
disturbing innovations of modern thought has always been one 
of the vital principles of his popularity and his eloquence, 
Like Jonah, he thought he did well to be angry when the 
spreading branches and leaves of the old institutions to which 
he had been attached withered away from above his head; 
and as he was always able to give to this sentiment of angry 
surprise the outward form and style of statesmanship,—to 
clothe it in that language of diffuse but stately animosity 
which best disguises its temporary and personal character, his 
mode of expressing the bitterness of spirit felt by the party 
at large has always been hailed with delight by the dumb 
vexation of which it was the voice. 

As an orator, Lord Derby was not only far better to hear 
than to read, but the difference between his speeches as they 
read, and his speeches as they sounded to the ear, was pro- 
portionately greater than in the case of any other real orator of 
his time. There was literary power in Lord Derby, as his Jliad 
sufficiently shows; but there was no literary originality. 
The relish of a new descriptive term,—a new political defini- 
tion,—a literary surprise in the way of grotesque suggestion, 
such as dot Mr. Disraeli’s speeches with unexpected pleasures 
to the reader no less than the hearer, was never given by the 
speeches of Lord Derby. On the other hand, there was 
seldom sufficient political substance in them to adorn them with 
that marvel of exposition and arrangement which marks Mr. 
Gladstone’s speeches as much when read as when pronounced. 
| Nor was there anything in them of the compressed force of 











for men who love combat for combat’s sake, and he never | passion and appeal which leaves its impress so deeply ever 
countenanced any transgression of them. For so gallant a! on the reported language of Mr. Bright that as you read 
leader, so little restrained by any motive of prudence or for- | you seem to be listening to thunder under an angry morning 
bearance, it could scarcely have been easy to fight as he did so| sky. Lord Derby’s speeches are not even picturesque to study, 


strictly within the laws, | 
But Lord Derby’s vast popularity with his party has pro- 


for picturesqueness itself requires some originality of touch 
here and again, to rouse the dormant faculty of vision. Then 


bably been due in a very considerable measure to his defi- | they were far too diffuse for effective reading. The impres- 
ciencies a8 a statesman, no less than to his gallantry as a poli- | sion was frittered away—diluted ina multitude of paraphrases. 
tical commander. It is not in reasoned views, or at least par- | But to hear them was always a stimulus. There was a threat- 


tially reasoned views, like those of the late Sir Robert Peel, or 
Lord Stanley, or Sir Stafford Northcote, that you can find the 
elements of anything like Tory enthusiasm. In order to draw 
forth that enthusiasm, you need not a little of unreasoned pre- 
possession,—of that temper which nails the old colours to the 
mast without thinking or caring whether or not they really 
represent the old cause. Lord Derby has been wonderfully in 
harmony in this sense with the lingering asperities of the Con- 
servative party-feeling, after such intellect as they had had been 
convinced that they were in the wrong. When Sir Robert Peel 
felt his economic reasons for the Corn Law giving way beneath 


him he changed; but Lord Derby remained true to ‘the | 
landed interest,’ though any more scientific statesman would | 


have seen that the landed interest was identified with the 
opposite policy to that which he pursued. And the landed 
interest, on the whole, followed its old leader in his 
error, and angrily repudiated the new leader in his 
truth. Again, when Lord Stanley felt his reasons for 
the Irish Establishment failing him, he pretty openly threw 
up his false position ; but Lord Derby remained eagerly true 
to the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, though scientific 
statesmen could have seen that the Protestant Church in 


‘ening air about Lord Derby, an imperious sarcasm in the tone 
| with which he dealt with opponents, a rapidity and eagerness 
of movement which gave even to the most diffuse passages of his 
orations a sense of something brewing—something to come,—a 
haughtiness of superiority such as marked the chieftains of the 
older clans, an air at once menacing, incisive, and august. Thus 
the speeches of Lord Derby, as they sounded upon the ear, con- 
tained something of excitementand of power which escaped when 
you came to read them ina report. Then, though he was rarely 
picturesque, he was often recklessly frank in his phrases and 
epithets, and you came every now and then upon an audacious 
expression, which was startling in its candour,—like the cele- 
brated description of his own last reform bill as “a leap in the 
dark,” and his contemptuous admission that the Roman 
Catholic oath had been intended to “muzzle” the Catholics 
on the subject of their grievances. This sudden flash and 
| glitter of the cold steel in the air gave half its interest to 
! those who saw the frown with which Lord Derby masked the 
| impending wrath and awaited the unexpected confidences of 
| his dangerous moods. ; 
One of the questions which remains last upon our minds 
i when we lose a prominent statesman is his relation to the 
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guture. Was he marked by political forethought, did his mind 
turn fascinated towards the past, or was he chiefly content 
with computing the precise strength of the forces of the pre- 
sent? Certainly, Lord Derby had no political forethought. 
Nothing bewildered and distressed him more than the conse- 
quences of his own acts. The first great reform bill, which he 
supported vigorously almost immediately produced measures 
which he could not endorse, and the reaction from which made 
him a Tory. The second reform bill which he carried two 
years ago, immediately, and even before the Parliament which 
passed it had been dissolved, spurred the members of it into 
‘a marvellous alacrity to do what Lord Derby most sincerely 
dreaded and disapproved. To him the Bill of 1867 was indeed a 
‘Jeap in the dark,’ for it was a leap into a popular Irish policy 
for Ireland,—while Lord Derby’s own avowed policy on taking 
office in the previous year was to govern Ireland even more 
than hitherto by the county magnates, that is, by aliens in 
‘blood, language, and religion.’ With regard to the free- 
trade movement, he was not only unable to forecast 
the future, but to understand the present. His speech on 
taking office in 1852 was a mere wilderness of fallacies, resem- 
bling more nearly our recent correspondent’s (Mr. Coningsby’s) 
account of the confusions which darken the counsels of the 
United States’ artizans by words without knowledge, than 
the clear estimate formed by a statesman of opinions which he 
had learned to understand and expound, even though he did 
not share them. In his foreign policy Lord Derby was curiously 
malleable to the most opposite views under different influ- 
ences. He always had a real care for the dignity and honour 
of England, but that dominant feeling once satisfied, no one 
could say that he had a policy at all. During the great 
American war, while his lieutenants in the Commons were 
cautious to an extreme,—and one of them at least, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, seemed to lean to the side of the greater power, the power 
of the North,—Lord Derby never for a moment disguised 
his own strong sympathy with the Southern cause. Again, 
while in Opposition, and even in office while Lord Malmes- 
bury was his Foreign Secretary, his policy always leaned 
to the Austrian side, and many were his assaults on 
the Italian policy of Lord Russell. But when he returned 
to power, and placed Lord Stanley in the Foreign Office, 
his most radical enemies were not merely satisfied, but 
delighted, with the course of his administration. In fact, 
as a statesman, Lord Derby wanted a backbone of principle. 
He lived from hand to mouth,—giving a certain style and polish 
of effect to all he touched, but failing even to wish for a 
coherent scheme of political thought. Yet, whether he were 
in opposition or in power, his first thought was for the 
splendour and prosperity of the Empire, and no man could 
ever honestly charge him with making the embarrassments of 
his country the occasion for personal or party aggrandizement. 

We have lost in him a brilliant and even splendid Conserva- 
tive general of division, though only a third-rate commander- 
in-chief. But whatever political qualities he missed, he had 
at least the undeniable gift of even making blunders with 
‘distinction ;’ and ina political atmosphere so liable to become 
thick and turbid and full of vulgar dust as ours, it is some- 
thing of no little moment for our leaders to lead, as Lord Derby 
did everything, in ‘the grand style.’ 





THE NEW LORD DERBY. 
ORD STANLEY is a man of so much capacity, that if he 


had not a certain impatience of a great proportion of the 
Parliamentary wrangles which go on for one session after 
another, and a grim pleasure in standing aloof from them, he 
might still easily make himself a power of the first order in 
the State,—and not in spite, so much as in consequence of, 
the event which transfers him to the frigid atmosphere of the 
House of Lords. 





Yet no one will aflirm that he enters the | the advantage of the State that it should be so. 


as Lord Derby’s Foreign Secretary in a very critical and 
anxious time, was enabled by circumstances to evade in a 
very great degree any personal responsibility for the rapid 
and discreditable changes of front by which his colleagues 
converted an ultra-Tory Reform Bill into a far stronger 
democratic measure than any Liberal Government would 
have dared to propose. And when the session of 1867 closed, 
there was no man on the Conservative benches, certainly no 
man in the Conservative Government, who still occupied so 
strong a position in the eyes of the country as Lord Stanley. 
Ile was excused by everyone for lending his countenance to 
the strange Ministry to which he belonged, on the ground 
that it was his father’s ministry. He was excused for not 
keeping its policy more straightforward and intelligible by his 
own individual influence, on the ground that he was so com- 
pletely immersed in the cares of the Foreign Office. He was 
praised for his personal success ; he was excepted from the con- 
demnations poured on his colleagues. But even then Lord Stan- 
ley was betraying the one peculiar feature of his strong politicat 
character—the feature which seems likely to determine his 
future career and to limit his influence in the State—his prefer- 
ence for special departmental work, and his disposition to hold 
aloof from discussions to which he could contribute only the 
ordinary influence of a single vigorous political judgment. 
No doubt, there has hitherto been some excuse for this ten- 
dency in the well-known difference of tone between himself 
and his father, and the apparent impropriety of his taking 
a line conspicuously opposed to that of his father’s government. 
But we fancy this excuse has been a good deal overworked,— 
especially since the Conservatives were again in opposition, 
when Lord Stanley was clearly at liberty to have marked dis- 
tinctly his own individual position, and when, in point of fact, 
he abstained more rigidly than ever from debate. During 
last session Lord Stanley was scarcely ever heard, and not 
often seen, in the House of Commons. The truth is, we 
fancy, that instead of fretting against the restraints of his 
somewhat awkward position in the last Conservative ministry, 
he was by no means sorry for the apology which it afforded 
him for keeping silence on general questions. And now that 
those restraints are wholly removed, he will be very apt to 
hold aloof from the confused battle of party-policies still. 
So far from anticipating with some of our contemporaries that 
the new Lord Derby will virtually supersede Lord Cairns, and 
put an end to all question as to the claim of Lord Salisbury to be 
leader of the Conservatives of the House of Lords, we imagine 
that he will become, far more markedly than he hitherto has 
been, an unattached political power, sometimes moderator 
between the opposing parties, never heartily in sympathy 
with either, a master of special departmental questions, a 
refrigerator of party-enthusiasms, a voice warning the Con- 
servatives of the folly of resisting the inevitable, and a critic 
ever ready to dissect the sanguine prophecies of the Liberals ;— 
to the former a counsellor of prudent compromise, to the latter 
a cold commentator on political ‘quackeries’ and the entangle- 
ments they involve, but neither to one nor the other, a party 
leader. 

As a Member of the House of Lords he will certainly be 
more at liberty than ever to hold his tongue when he pleases, 
and to speak, when he does speak, as he pleases. The con- 
stituency of King’s Lynn was not exigeant, but it did at least 
return him as a Conservative and expect him to express 
moderately Conservative views to a public meeting there once 
a year or so. We expect this tendency in Lord Stanley to 
stand apart and refrain from all discussions, almost as if they 
were idle, over which he cannot apparently exercise a pre- 
dominant influence in accordance with his own views, to grow 
with the real independence of his new position. Nay, we not 
only expect it to continue, if not to increase, but we hope it 
may be so, and believe that, up to a certain point, it will be to 
It is not 


Upper House with the full political prestige which he had at | given to many politicians to like standing apart. Most men 


one time attained. At the end of the year 1867, partly in 
‘consequence of his success as mediator in the Luxembourg 
quarrel, partly in consequence of the thoroughly English com- 
promise of principle by which he achieved it, and which he 
frankly avowed to have been forced upon him as the only 


means of securing the peace of Europe, Lord Stanley was | may be. 
In the previous | nature is unusual and remarkable. 


at the zenith of his political reputation. 


| 


cannot help entering into the discussions which they hear 
constantly round them, cannot help moulding and being 
moulded, and so contributing their quota to the formation, 
and receiving their quota from the formation, of a coherent 
party opinion, or a coherent ministerial opinion, as the case 
The high individuality of Lord Stanley’s political 
He is greatly influenced 


year, he had led the resistance to Lord Russell’s Reform by the general drift of the intellectual opinion of his time, but 
Bill, and gained general admiration by the perspicuity and then this is in a far wider sense than that which we usually 
vigour of the speech in which he pressed for a settlement | understand as constituting the tendencies of “ public opinion.” 


of the whole question by a single measure. 


After the defeat If he sees many tendencies converging to one and the same point 


of Lord Russell’s Government, Lord Stanley, taking office | —such, for instance, as the various tendencies comprehended in 
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what used to be called Jaissez-faire, all tending to reduce the 
amount of interference attempted on tMe part of either men or 
States with each other’s free action—that convergence of tenden- 
cies impresses him greatly. It is from steady observation of ten- 
dencies of this kind that he has convinced himself of several 
tru.us far from pleasant to the Tory party—that England 
should meddle less in European politics than she did ; that 
women’s education should be larger, and many more careers 
open to them than there have been ; that you cannot pretend 
to justify a National Church which is the Church of a small 
minority, and utterly abhorrent to the taste of the nation on 
which it is quartered. By public opinion of this larger kind which 
you can see crystallizing every day in every nation of Europe, 
Lord Stanley is, we say, profoundly impressed. But by the 
smaller and nearer coteries of public opinion which are usually 
the viaducts leading from these larger channels of the great 
moral irrigation-system of Europe, Lord Stanley is hardly 
impressed at all. He has seen much, as a Conservative states- 
man can hardly help doing, of the fallibility of party views. And 
he has a corresponding safeguard against the fascinations of 
liberal party opinion,—which oftener, indeed, wins the day, but 
as often, in Lord Stanley’s opinion, trains the people to a mis- 
chievous faith in ‘royal roads’ to happiness and worth. He has 
a strong tendency to believe a great popular cry rubbish, until 
he can discriminate in it any of the elements of what we have 
called the greater drifts of public opinion setting in in many 
quarters at once. The scorn with which, in speaking, we think, 
at King’s Lynn a year ago, he warned his constituents, in rela- 
tion to Irish grievances, to beware of quacks, exactly expresses, 
no doubt, the feeling which repels him from the Liberal party. 
He has a pretty deep conviction that popular cries are apt to 
run foul of political economy; and that political economy will 
assert itself in the end to the confusion of the party which 
raised any such popular cry. 

Now, with this type of mind, we contend that Lord 
Stanley’s political genius fits him far better to stand apart 
from party, and act Mentor to both parties in turn, than to 
join or attempt to lead either,—a course by which he would 
probably waste the special usefulness of his somewhat cold and 
cautious, but vigorous intellect, without successfully disillu- 
sionizing the party to which he might /appen—for he could de- 
cide to which party he really stands the nearer by no process 
more promising than tossing-up—to attach himself in future. 
If he should thus keep aloof from party ties, then, whenever 
England wants—as it is likely enough she will again want—a 
ministry of pure administrative reform, composed of elements 
both Liberal and Conservative, favourable to rendering existing 
institutions more efficient, but not to destroying the old or 
constructing new ones, our new Lord Derby would be the 
proper statesman to head such a ministry, and to give it 
coherence and weight. Till then we are persuaded that Lord 
Stanley will both satisfy his own sense of political fitness 
better, and be of more real service to the State, by a good- 
humoured self-insulation from party ties. In him it would be 
a profound mistake either to attempt to lead a party of pre- 
judice, or to join a party of somewhat eager and enthusiastic 
hope. 





ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT. 


HE public mind is advancing rapidly upon this question 

of Irish Land Tenure. Scarcely » year ago the Spectator 
stood alone in advocating fixity of tenure, rents settled by a 
tribunal, and compensation to landlords, and was denounced 
as “revolutionary” for suggesting such a scheme. Now 
that plan is discussed as temperately as any other, is seen to 
be in some ways the simplest and in all the most complete, 
and is only rejected because being, as we quite admit, “re- 
volutionary,”’ it would be the most difficult to pass. Three 
years ago the notion of the tenants’ right to compulsory 
compensation for improvements was declared to be equivalent 
to partial confiscation, and to-day great Whig Peers are sup- 
porting it in language as strong as that of any Nationalist, while 
the idea of a legal minimum of time within which no tenancy 
shall be so much as considered in Court has gained even more 
favour than appears upon the surface. The Irish counties are 
successively declaring for “ fixity ;” the thirty-year settlement 
would not now frighten Liberals like Mr. C. Buxton; while 
projects for extending Ulster Tenant-Right over the whole 
island are believed to be officially discussed. There is still, 
however, one point upon which, as we gather, Englishmen 
are not yet sufficiently convinced. They cannot see why mere 
eviction, when not aggravated by theft, should be felt as such 
an intolerable hardship, something tempting to assassination, 





and until they can see this—we do not say sympathize with it— 
they cannot fully understand the Irish case. They may be able 
to understand it, though not fully, if they will but reflect upon 
the extreme irritation felt in all countries by the members of 
special services, such as the Army and Navy, at the idea of 
capricious dismissal, and the elaborate rules which have been 
everywhere established to prevent such occurrences. In France, 
for example, the Army extorted from Louis Philippe a law 
making a commission a property, a law which no succeeding 
government has ventured to repeal; in Italy the Government 
simply dare not dismiss the officials who are eating up the 
Treasury ; and even in England dismissal, except for proved 
malfeasance, is unknown. It is considered unjust, even when, 
as in the Indian Services, the right of dismissal without a 
reason is expressly reserved in the commission; to exercise it 
capriciously or without producible cause, and a frequent resort 
to the “‘ reserved right,” as it is called, would probably result 
in a more or less dangerous mutiny. The Irish tenant is pre- 
cisely, in his own idea, in the position of the member of a 
service. He has obtained a post which keeps him. He is 
willing to fulfil its grand duty,—payment of his rent. He 
knows no other trade, could find no other occupation ; if dis- 
missed he must lose caste, and he may probably die in a 
workhouse. His occupancy is his one protection against the 
world, the solitary advantage that he has over the unskilled 
labourer,—the mere man, without anything of any kind. He 
considers eviction therefore, except for non-payment of rent, as 
a wanton oppression, a breach of the social contract, and will, 
unless his road to America is open, have his revenge. So will 
the Italian and the North German, as landlords in those coun- 
tries well know, though, from the extreme infrequency of evic- 
tion, such crimes rarely come before the tribunals; and although 
no such feeling is known in England as regards land, it is for 
the simple reason that no such consequences can follow. A 
farmer here must have some capital of some sort, that capital 
would produce a larger return in any other business, scores of 
businesses are open, and eviction, therefore, though often a 
grievous hardship, is seldom felt as a shocking cruelty, as a 
kind of capital punishment inflicted without warrant. That 
is what Irish tenants think it, and indeed call it, their odd 
hyperbole for eviction, “extermination,” being intended to 
express precisely that idea. The dread of this punishment is 
so widely diffused and so terrible—your Irishman being a 
man of imagination who peoples the unknown with hostile 
monsters—that it poisons all life in the island, is the master 
evil from which the farmers of Ireland, or just half the popu- 
lation, pray to Heaven and the Government to deliver them. 
It may be a very selfish prayer, but still the thought it 
embodies is one maintained by every agricultural race in the 
world except the English, and by the English everywhere 
except at home—fixity of tenure, for instance, was esta- 
blished in Rensselaer County, New York, virtually by the 
rifle—and even at home capricious eviction from houses is 
regarded as most tyrannical, and is occasionally, as in colliery 
and factory quarrels, resented by dangerous rioting. 

We are not particularly concerned to argue whether this 
sentiment is well-founded or ill-founded, just or unjust, 
though for ourselves we should hold that land being, like air 
and water, a condition of existence, some right to its enjoy- 
ment, when needful to sustain life, must exist in every human 
being, and is only waived by civilized races from conside- 
rations of expediency. But there is no reason for going 
into useless and irritating inquiries of that abstract kind. 
The point is that by the confession of all Irish politicians the 
feeling exists, and ought to be removed, if removal is possible 
without doing violent wrong. The object of all the effort and 
risk the country is about to incur is to remove it. If it is nob 
removed we fail; and to make a great and sweeping change,. 
yet leave the object unsecured, is to fail ridiculously, to waste 
power in the most grievous and disappointing way. 

We are bound, therefore, to try every project for Irish land 
reform by this test. Will it, or will it not, alleviate the 
farmer’s sense of insecurity? It is admitted on all hands that 
the “‘ Perpetual Settlement ” would, that fixity of tenure, what- 
ever its compensating mischiefs, would banish this nightmare} 
but would the scheme now gaining ground—the extension of 
Tenant-Right as in Ulster—do this? We fear it would not, 
without an additional clause giving effect to the undoubted 
truth that occupancy, mere occupancy by itself, has in the 
tenant’s mind, and in fact, a considerable value; that his 
“post” in the world, however obtained, is, to use our French 
illustration again, in some sense equivalent to a property of 
which he ought not to be capriciously deprived. The Ulster 
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Right would, no doubt, meet the tenant’s claim to his improve- 
ments, and render eviction on low-rented properties compara- 
tively rare. It would compel the landlord who evicted either 
to buy up the improvements or find a tenant who would, 
and thus incidentally render the eviction of old and good 
tenants a costly and a tedious process. But it will require 
more than this to make the relief a national one, and we 
confess to a serious difficulty in devising any supplementary 
claim, except one to a very long notice, which would be 
equivalent, in fact, to the grant of a Parliamentary lease. 
Payment for occupancy, mere occupancy, as a beneficial 
right, would not be sufficient, for the in-coming tenant would 
have to pay it, and in the present competition for land the 
check upon the landlord would be slight. He would not be 
able to steal, but he would be able to evict capriciously—as, for 
instance, to punish a hostile vote—and it is the fear of eviction, 
the sense of insecurity and dependence, which it is, above all 
things, desirable to remove. In a great part of Ireland, where 
land is rack-rented, the selling value of the goodwill] is neces- 
sarily small, and the landlord who was willing to spend a 
little might still evict tenants in batches. This, as it seems 
to us, is the crux of the business, the test of Mr. Gladstone’s 
originality as a legislator. He will be able, it is clear, in the 
present state of opinion, to protect the Irish tenants’ capital 
invested in the soil, and that is an immense improvement ; 
but Irish and, indeed, English opinion requires of him a little 
more than this,—the removal of a sense of insecurity which, in 
a country with only one great trade, demoralizes society. To 
remove it, it seems to us that he must directly or indirectly 
fall back on our principle, adopt the Indian idea of a 
“Settlement ’’ of some kind,—the grant, that is, on the broad 
ground of public policy, of a lease from the State, either in 
perpetuity, or for a term of years. If landlords only knew their 
own interest they would declare to a man for perpetuity with 
rents revised every twenty-one years, certain that their children 
would be the richest men in the kingdom ; but a settlement of 
thirty-one years would do, and seven years is better than 
nothing ; but how to attain the end without a “ settlement ” 
for some period, without, that is, the denial of the right to 
which landlords cling, the right of eviction at six months’ 
notice, we are entirely unable to perceive. We might make it 
a presumption of law that the tenancy was for seven years, 
and forbid any agreement to accept a lease for a less 
period; but that is to concede the Settlement principle, and 
opens the whole question of the most expedient length of lease. 
If it is fair to say that tenancies must be for seven years, why 
is it unfair to say they must be for thirty-one, especially if the 
latter arrangement would increase the value of the estate, as 
it certainly would? People will not build brick barns with only 
seven years’ enjoyment certain, even if they are to be paid their 
value in the seventh year. 

We have been rather amused by the horror which some of 
our contemporaries have expressed at Lord Leitrim’s leases. 
They involve as bad an arrangement as it is possible to make, 
except, indeed, one,—the tenancy-at-will, which is now the 
usual tenancy of Ireland. Lord Leitrim asks a good deal, but 
then he defines his wants. If a farmer consent to be an unpaid 
gamekeeper, and pay his rent, and cultivate as he is bid, Lord 
Leitrim will let him land, but he honestly tells him before- 
hand what he wants. The tenant-at-will is not so told. Lord 
Norman may want nothing but rent and civility, but Lord Nor- 
man’s next heir may want rent and civility, and game and servi- 
lity, and votes ; and the tenant must give them, or go out into 
the wilderness with wife and children. Every tenancy-at-will is 
a lease with possibilities of greater demands than those Lord 
Leitrim has the courage to put before his tenants before they 
take their land. Besides, we thought the journals who are 
80 indignant were devotees of the rights of property. If the 
right to own land is as absolute as they say, why should not 
Lord Leitrim make any conditions he likes,—make all 
tenants, for instance, stand on their heads when they see him, 
in token of respect? It is not illegal to stand on one’s head. 
The plain truth is, that land is and must be held subject 
to the general welfare of the State which has been constructed 
upon it, and it is for the welfare of that State at this moment 
that capricious eviction cease. 





THE TRUE DANGER OF SPAIN. 


We want to know why everybody assumes that the present 

frightful situation in Spain—a situation involving 
every element of national ruin—must shortly end in the 
re-establishment of civilized order, whether Republican, 





Monarchical, or Ceesarist? Why must it? Why should not 
the country, on the contrary, sink into the condition of 
Mexico, which in many respects it so greatly and grievously 
resembles? In Mexico the two great parties whose struggles 
have produced such ruin that the Indians are coming once 
more to the top are the Clerics and the Republicans ; and it is 
well understood in Spain that the real contest there, which 
rages even in the Cabinet, is between the Church and the 
“ Progressives,”"—that is, the classes who profess Liberalism 
in theology as well as politics. The State organization of 
Mexico, always weak, does not assist the rebels more than the 
local feeling of the Spanish provinces does; while there would 
seem to be as much hope from federalism in Mexico as in 
Spain, and no hope comes. In both countries large sections 
of the soil are divided between a few great proprietors, while 
the bulk of the people are far from being either prosperous or 
contented. It is true there are no Indians in Spain, but the 
average Spanish peasant has hardly a higher conception of 
politics than the average Mexican, while he is less amenable 
to the discipline of force. The parties do not seem to be less 
bitter, and the mainsprings of bitterness are almost iden- 
tical. Men can hardly do more than die for their 
opinions in street combats, fighting valiantly against trained 
soldiers, and this the Republicans of Spain have done 
in every city. They have died for their ideas, and this 
is what, to a great extent, the Mexicans also do. We are 
accustomed to despise the Spanish Colonists, but men who 
know them well declare that the greatest difficulty in the 
way of governing them is the terrible tenacity with which 
they cling to certain ideas, theories, dreams, call them what 
you will, as to the ideally best government for a Spanish 
State. We see nothing in Spain except the predominance of 
the Army which should guarantee it against a period of 
anarchy as deep as that of Mexico, and the Army is splitting 
into sections, which may yet bring their views to the ultimate 
touchstone of the sword. The factions are so equal that 
neither will give way, and neither can be coerced without a 
battle, and if either takes to the field the last element of 
order will disappear in Spain. There is no man whom the 
whole nation respects, no idea which it unanimously accepts, 
except, perhaps, independence, and no force which the whole 
population fears. The social economy of the country is so 
dislocated, that the ordinary guarantee of society, the passion 
for property, seems to have as little weight as in Mexico,— 
where a man with five millions will lend himself to a perfectly 
hopeless pronunciamento, and a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will suggest repudiation. Wesee no sound reason for assuming 
that the factions may not contend for years, until all industry 
but that of the plough ends, and Spain ceases to be even in 
seeming an organized community. Some faint hope there 
may be in the possibility that the Spanish peasantry, unlike 
the Mexicans, may honestly desire a King; but the citizens 
clearly do not, and the assumption as to agricultural feeling 
must be a mere guess, based either on information from a few 
districts or on very untrustworthy analogies. We should have 
said, a priori, for instance, that Cortes elected by universal 
suffrage would be very determined, very conservative, and 
very clerical; but the Spanish Cortes obey the Executive 
placidly ; they have accepted a constitution which, whether 
Cwsarist in intention or no, is certainly not conservative ; and 
they distinctly refuse all the demands of the Clerical party. 
The Throne is down, the Church is trembling, the Army is 
splitting, the citizens are descending into the streets, the 
peasantry are robbing,—who or what can be justly said to be 
powerful in Spain? Even the Revolution is not powerful. 
If even the Enragés had a programme equal to the situation, 
if there were a mad party prepared to put Spain in the cruci- 
ble, to repudiate the debt, confiscate the land, declare Spain a 
free port, and attempt to govern, as in Asia, with a land-tax for 
sole revenue, we might see light in the far distance, but even 
destructive energy seems to be wanting to men who yet dare die 
in heaps. All analogies seem to be worthless or disheartening. 
There never has been in Europe, that we can recollect, any- 
thing in the least resembling the present condition of Spain, 
andin the American Spains the strugglecan never be said tohave 
ended, though one or two States there enjoy moderate prosperity. 

But we may be told there are at least two exceptional cireum- 
stances in the condition of Spain,—the high character of her 
plebs, and the risk of foreign intervention, which distinguish 
her position from that of Mexico. Both arguments deserve 
attention, but we greatly fear that neither can be considered 
conclusive. The character of the people is, no doubt, in some 
respects fine, but it is in its finer qualities that we see so much 
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to dread. If Spaniards were devoted to material interests, or placed Mr. Ayrton in the Secretaryship to do the work, and 


were indifferent to politics, or were wanting in courage, we 
might see an end to the vista of civil contentions; but un- 
fortunately they appear ready to sacrifice wealth to secure the 
triumph of certain ideas, to care at bottom mainly for politics, 
and to be ready to die fighting for what they care for. 
Foreign intervention is, no doubt, possible, especially if any 
party in despair appealed to the foreigner ; but in Mexico such 
intervention secured nothing, and the conquest of Spain even 
for a term of years is in a high degree improbable. It could 
not be attempted by any power except France, and France 
would not be gratified by the attempt, or, except in circum- 
stances we cannot anticipate, be at all willing to make it, 
while Europe would watch the effort with unsleeping jealousy. 
The country, with its gridiron aspect, its thin population, 
and its intellectual isolation is, of all others, perhaps, the 
most difficult to subdue; and the threat of invasion, 
though it might rebind Spaniards together, is one which 
no Sovereign would make from motives of political philan- 
thropy. Of course, a hundred roads of escape from anarchy 
may be open of which we know nothing. The Army, for 
instance, may have in its ranks a genius of the kind which 
commands fortune, a man who can cut his way to a throne, 
dissolve and refound society. Spain has been long without 
a first-class genius, and the hour may have come round for 
his appearance; but still Greece has been longer without 
one, and Greece still waits a deliverer from anarchy. Or 
nature itself may give way, as it did in Ireland, and solve 
all problems by submerging all under some terrific cata- 
strophe; but politicians cannot take such incidents into 
calculation, though one such, a victorious outbreak of 
communism and consequent subyersion of all existing insti- 
tutions, is, we believe, in Spain as in Russia, not wholly out- 
side the domain of speculation. Assuming that the world 
will go as it usually goes, that criticism is not baflled by the 
intrusion of an unknown quantity, we see grave reason to 
doubt whether the habitual optimism of Europe, an optimism 
justified by the experience of barely two centuries, is altogether 
reasonable when applied to Spain. It may be doubted if we 
do not assume too much when we assume progress as the 
natural law, and certainly it is not one which applies to ail 
races through all times. What has been the progress of 
Greece since we were tattooed barbarians, or of Asia Minor ? 
and in Greece and Asia Minor alike the majority has never 
ceased to believe some form of Christianity. Mexico has 
retrograded: why must Spain advance ? 





THE RECENT APPOINTMENTS. 


T is possible to be righteous overmuch in politics as well as 
in theology, and the comments of some of our contem- 
poraries on the recent appointments seem to us to be much 
more squeamish than wise. They are based upon a principle 
which if obeyed without qualification would very soon render 
Parliamentary government either impossible or bad,—the prin- 
ciple so loudly asserted during the Crimean War, that a con- 
scientious Premier must invariably put the square man in the 
square hole. He should so put him, unless it is clearly to the 
advantage of the State that he should be placed in a trian- 
gular one,—a necessity which under a free government must 
occasionally occur. It would not be very difficult to find a 
man who would fit into the Post Office better than Lord Hart- 
ington, or, indeed, any Cabinet Minister; but then, would 
Mr. Scudamore fit as tightly and also bring to the popular 
cause the Whig following of which Chatsworth is the centre ? 
As we understand the facts, Mr. Gladstone, after forming his 
Ministry, desired to obtain the aid of Mr. Stansfeld in the 
Treasury, partly because the Member for Halifax had, as Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, proyed himself an administrative 
financier of high rank, partly because his silver tongue and 
curious felicity of exposition would be a real help toa Chancel- 
lor whose strong quality is not sympathy ; but chiefly because 
the true Radicals, though not admitted into the Cabinet—Mr. 
Bright is no more a Radical than Lord Clarendon—were to be 
included within the scheme of the new Administration. He, 
therefore, offered him the post of Secretary to the Treasury. 
Mr. Stansfeld, who was at the time in weak health, dreaded 
the excessive toil supposed to be involved in the office, and it 
may be—we have not the slightest authority for saying so— 
doubted whether the wing of the Radicals to which he belongs 
had not been unwarrantably slighted, as we still think they 
were. He hesitated or declined, and Mr. Gladstone, determined 
that the country should not lose the benefit of his services, 





Mr. Stansfeld in the Treasury Commission, to do the thinking 
and talking. We could put it more gracefully, we dare say, 
than that, but when all the politenesses have been attended to 
the matter, in plain English, comes to this. Consequently, 
say Mr. Gladstone’s enemies—and nobody ever had such talka- 
tive ones—the Premier invented a place to secure a servant, 
Certainly he did, and it was as certainly his duty to do it. If 


;it was his conviction that Mr. Stansfeld was able to do effec. 


tive service to the country, his business was to ask him to do 
it, and he could not ask him without offering him definite 
work, definite responsibilities, and a regular salary, unless, 
indeed, he had omitted the last item, and so proclaimed that 
office was in future to be reserved to the very rich. The 
argument that the aid of a valuable servant ought to have been 
lost to the State rather than add £2,000 a year to the Civil 
Estimates seems to us the very quintessence of financial prudery, 
If Mr. Gladstone were to come down to the House witha 
statement that Government wanted a million for an experi- 
ment in spending, he would have it almost without debate ; 
but if he asks a few hundreds a year for an experiment in 
saving. which was the ground of Mr. Stansfeld’s appointment, 
the request is denounced as monstrous. A Premier is the 
representative of the nation, and must be allowed, if we want 
efficient work out of him, some latitude of judgment both in 
selecting and in arranging his agents,—selecting them so that 
they shall most clearly accord with the general design of 
his government, and arranging them so that the country shall 
obtain from their services the largest amount of good. It would 
have been much cheaper, and in our judgment much wiser, to 
have placed Mr. Stansfeld in the Duchy of Lancaster, but to 
do so would have broken the unity in the idea of the Cabinet 
—that is, would have altered the general impression of its 
tone and policy by the admixture of an element supposed, 
quite wrongly, to be more extreme, and would have placed Mr. 
Stansfeld at a distance from the department in which he was 
specially qualified to shine. The arrangement did not work 
specially well, though from no fault of Mr. Stansfeld’s. He 
did all that was expected of him, but Mr. Ayrton did not. 
It is no secret to anybody that the remarkable powers of the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets are deprived of much of their 
usefulness, and he himself of much of his influence, by a 
capacity for making enemies, and an intellectual pleasure in 
that department of industry, such as it is the lot of few to 
attain, and it became necessary to revise the temporary 
arrangement. ‘Clearly, Mr. Stansfeld must not leave the 
Treasury for being too useful, and it was considered, we think 
wisely, expedient that Mr. Ayrton, who can work and work 
most efficiently for the State, though his forte is not “ getting 
on” with other people, should be tried in a sort of indepen- 
dent command, to which his long experience of business 
and of London, and of the kind of influences which surround 
departments that build, peculiarly adapt him. If he is only 
half as unpleasantly hard in the Department of Public Works 
as people say he is at the Treasury, the department will have 
found the chief whom, ever since the days of Sir Benjamin 
Hall, it has been seeking in vain, and London may possibly 
have an ASdile who can think of buildings without thinking 
also of expenditure in millions. 

There remains the Commissioner of Public Works, who is to 
be sent as Minister to Spain. Surely that, at all events, it 
will be urged, is a job. We do not think it is, in any fair sense 
of that much abused word. Clearly, Mr. Layard has either 
been appointed to Madrid with his own consent, or without it. 
If without it, then it is clear that Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Clarendon—who must have assented to the selection—have 
considered that the entire arrangement of which his mission is 
part is for the general convenience of the State and of the 
Foreign Office, as the latter can by no possibility have any 
object to serve. Neither Mr. Stansfeld nor Mr. Ayrton are 
in any way followers of Lord Clarendon, and if Mr. Layard 
had been Foreign Secretary, he would not have promoted 
and exiled him against his will. If, on the other hand, 
the arrangement is made, as we believe, with Mr. Layard’s 
full consent, then it is one which, while removing a diffi- 
culty before the Government in the House of Commons, may 
well have appeared calculated to strengthen its hands. We 
have never been in any way supporters of Mr. Layard. We 
never could understand his claims either upon Southwark, or on 
the Liberal party, or on the country, and have held his immense 
knowledge and great force of character to be entirely neutral- 
ized by his rashness, his self-confidence, and his liability to 
mistake a preconceived impression for a thought-out conclu- 
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sion. That, however, is clearly not the impression of the 
chiefs under whom Mr. Layard has worked, and who have 
means of estimating the value of their subordinates denied 
to the outside public, and even to the Services. They have 
held him fit for any office not involving a seat in the Cabinet, 
and we can, though outsiders, readily understand why he was 
considered specially suited for Madrid. Constantinople with 
the Beys uppermost, no Sultan, half the provinces in rebellion, 
and the Ulemah mad with rage, is not the scene with which 
Mr. Layard is unfamiliar, or in which he is in the least likely 
to fail, and this is the scene which Madrid just now pre- 
sents. With that knot of troopers in possession of the 
Government, no money in the Treasury, no security in the 
country, no policy visible, and some serious claims to 
urge, Mr. Layard in Madrid will think himself back in 
Bagdad, and may make an extraordinary success. No 
man is more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Foreign-Office traditions—only remember what a Philo-Turk 
he was while Lord Palmerston reigned—no man understands 
better how to deal with anarchy without fearing it, and no man 
is more likely to be intelligible to the two or three somewhat 
rough persons who for the hour are trying to govern Spain. 
Mr. Layard learned diplomacy in a school in which these 
Spanish Generals would appear but half-trained actors, and in 
Spain will find a field in which, if anywhere, his special 

owers will tell. They must be very rare powers. We 
dislike Mr. Layard’s action in English public life with a very 
strong dislike, but the discoverer of Nineveh must live in him 
still, and the discoverer of Nineveh must have had a patience, 
an address, and a power over some races of men, such as are 
given to only one Englishman in a million,—and such, we 
repeat, as will be specially advantageous in Spain, where just 
now all is Oriental except the method of street warfare. The 
disappointment of “the Service,” which is just now rather 
impoverished by the suppression of so many German Courts, 
is greatly to be regretted ; but Lord Clarendon can be trusted 
to weigh the comparative gain and loss. 

After all, it all comes back to that, the confidence to be 
reposed in the Parliamentary Executive. We do not see how, 
if the heads of departments are to obey two or three masters, 
if every Minister is on every occasion to be subjected to this 
scathing severity of outside criticism, Government is to retain 
any vigour or initiative at all. We already compel Ministers 
to render an explanation of every action, down to the dis- 
missal of a clerk, to their Parliamentary supervisors; and the 
inquisition is so strict as almost to destroy their independence 
of character and make originality impossible; and if, in addi- 
tion to this, the public are to sit in judgment on trivialities 
like these appointments, we shall reduce Ministers into clerks, 
and before long be justly punished by having only clerks for 
Ministers. 





CHURCH LIBERTY. 


D—* TEMPLE has proved anew his special capacity for the 

duties which Mr. Gladstone has devolved upon him, by 
showing a noble jealousy for the liberty of the clergy of our 
Church, which they, apparently, do not feel in any emphatic 
way for themselves. He has sent an admirable answer to a 
letter from a rural deanery in the diocese of Exeter, which, 
having described to him the anxiety and excitement caused 
by the nomination of an Essayist and Reviewer to the bishop- 
ric, apparently entreated him to allay it by some declaration 
explicitly disavowing the heresies of that work. Dr. Temple 
replies that he greatly regrets the uneasiness represented to 
him, and should be glad if he could rightly do anything to allay 
that feeling. “But,” he proceeds, “to allow that a bishop 
designate, or a rector designate, or any other person appointed 
to office in the Church, should after nomination be liable to 
be called on to make declarations other than those required 
by law, would seem to me to be so serious an infringement of 
the lawful liberty guaranteed to all ministers of the Church 
of England, that I really dare not take the responsibility of 
giving it a sanction in my own case. My regret at being 
driven to this decision is much diminished by the confidence 
that I feel that personal intercourse wiil rapidly dissipate 
most of this uncomfortable feeling, and that the result to be 
desired, will come of itself, though I am not at present able 
to hasten it.”” Now, that answer shows a sense of one of the 
greatest dangers to which our Church is exposed, such as is 
specially needful and specially wanting in the rulers of that 
Church,—who should protect its liberty at least as jealously as 
they enforce its doctrine, but who, for the most part, care so 
little for the former duty, and so much for the latter, that 


they are habitually disposed to elaborate doctrine at the 
expense of an encroachment upon liberty. 

Now, it may seem paradoxical to say, what we, nevertheless, 
heartily believe to be true, that the doctrinal burden of our 
Protestant Articles of belief upon the conscience is infinitely 
heavier than that of the Roman Catholic Church itself, 
which really presses at one point, and one point only,—the 
belief in its own divine authority to teach and divine immunity 
from error. No doubt that is an amazing, enormous, and, 
to those who understand it rightly, not only undemonstrable 
assumption, but one of which we cannot even in imagination 
construct any logical demonstration short of a direct revela- 
tion from God to each individual conscience absolutely 
extinguishing doubt. But grant this one vast assumption, 
and the intellectual conscience of Roman Catholics is tor- 
mented no further. The individual credibility of the 
separate articles of their Church’s faith may or may not 
so strike their hearts as to become confirmatory buttresses 
of the great key-stone of their faith, their belief in the divine 
infallibility of their Church. But whether this is so or not 
cannot be a matter of the most vital moment to Roman 
Catholics, so long as they contrive to banish all doubt as to 
the validity of the Church’s claim to absolute spiritual inspi- 
ration. In the reception of this one great paradox all minor 
paradoxes are received. The genuine Roman Catholic who 
finds that any particular theologi¢al or moral truth attested 
by his Church is to him not transparent truth, but a mys- 
terious and opaque proposition which gives out no light of its 
own, can still say cheerfully to himself, ‘Ah! here I see my 
own utter ignorance, and it is well for me that I can perceive 
by the reflected light of authority what the higher mind of 
the Church has discerned as self-luminous truth.’ But it is 
not so with our Church. We have indeed no such enormous 
primary obstacle to overleap as a belief in the absolute theo- 
logical and moral infallibility of our rather heterogeneous 
institution. But then we have instead to satisfy ourselves 
individually of a great number of very complex and diflicult 
propositions. A clergyman has to satisfy himself that some 
900 separate theses said to be involved in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and a much larger number implicitly contained 
in the various assumptions of the Prayer-Book, are all 
true, though some of them are, on the first blush, de- 
cidedly inconsistent with each other; and the minor 
assumptions are so numerous and so vague that it is 
often difficult to think of them as either true or false,— 
as having any political relation at all to either the faith or 
the doubt of the present day. Yet even this great number of 
direct challenges to the clerical conscience would not be 
intolerable, if it were understood, as it is more and more gene- 
rally understood, that you must look more to the spirit than 
to the letter, and not worry yourself with an impracticable 
standard of literalism. But then there is the very large party 
of Anglican doctors who, like Dr. Pusey, are not in the least 
content with even rigidly enforcing the law of the Church, 
but who wish to aggravate its pressure on the intellectual 
conscience of the clergy by a number of supplementary 
“understandings” and refined tests of orthodox ‘tendency, 
which virtually constitute a huge commentary on the inner 
law of the Church, and add such a burden as subscription to 
the Talmud would add to that of subscription to the Mosaic law. 
For example, in his letter to the 7imes of Tuesday, this Rabbi 
of the nineteenth century positively asserts, as we understand 
him, that it is heretical in Dr. Temple to regard one sort of evi- 
dence of divine truth as convincing to one age, and another sort 
as convincing to another age—an astounding dogma, which may 
be prolific of we know not how many new condemnations. Let 
Dr. Pusey and Lord Shaftesbury lay their heads together to draw 
up a string of new anathemasoft heresy, inwhich they shall agree, 
and which both of them shall regard as fair deductions from 
Church of England formule, and we do not doubt that they 
would produce a very long string indeed, though doubtless each 
of them would be delighted to add another, twice as long, 
every one of which would be an anathema on his brother 
inquisitor. The glosses put on our Anglican divinity by Lord 
Shaftesbury and Dr. Pusey would certainly be enough to 
drive any hitherto sane clergyman, inspired with a deep desire 
to try his own orthodoxy “so as by fire,” utterly crazy. Yet 
it is undoubtedly in the direction of developing general tests 
of creed into very complex and difficult tests, that the calm 
proposal to extract from Dr. Temple an extra-legal declaration 
of faith, and repudiation of heresy, above and beyond the 





declarations required by the law, obviously tends. 
Now, we maintain that there could be no greater danger 
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and eyil to the Church, short of the utter insincerity of its 
clergy—(which insincerity must, by the way, more or less 
result from any great multiplication of the theological tests 
applied to their consciences)—than this weaving of external 
webs of fresh conditions which pious and orthodox souls are 
to be expected to recognize as authoritative. It is a process 
fatal to that free and spontaneous movement of the mind which 
ean alone produce a real religious impression. As it is, our 
clergy are far too cautious and timid of heresy to follow boldly 
the spiritual movements of their own souls. They have none of 
the aggressive courage of conquering convictions. They have 
too often learned to sidle, through their nervous sense of the 
protuberances of the Articles, and to stoop, lest they should 
knock their heads against the Prayer-Book. But Dr. Pusey and 
Lord Shaftesbury wish to cireumscribe the freedom of their reli- 
gious action far more closely than at present. These theologians 
would make the whole course of the clergy one of the most closely 
prescribed and sinuous movements of adroitly-bending intel- 
lects in the world,—only Lord Shaftesbury would make it one 
course, and Dr. Pusey a quite different one. Surely it is time 
that the bishops and pastors of the Church should be on their 
guard against these innovating invasions of clerical freedom. 
If Protestantism is to mean hearty individual conviction of 
particular religious truths any longer, it must mean also much 
more freedom than hitherto, and not much less. If we are to 
have our teachers for ever carefully steering between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of Pusey and Shaftesbury,—they will have 
far more careworn souls, after all, than those Roman Catholics 
who, having once accepted the absolute authority of their 
Church, start freely from the premisses prescribed to them, and 
are not compelled to verify at a hundred separate points the 
original truth of their assumptions. There seems to us no longer 
any doubt that the continued life of Protestantism depends on 
a very great simplification of its primary conditions of belief. 
More and more it must anchor itself on Christ, and eschew all 
subsidiary and hampering conditions. We dare not say that, 
considering the present complex composition of our Church, only 
those whoseeand prize and are determined to defend to the last, 
and, if possible, to widen all the liberty we have, are fitted to be 
rulers ; for we ourselves have advocated, and shall continue to 
advocate, the choice of the stronger and more representative 
men of all phases of conviction for the Episcopate. But we 
do say that unless a fair proportion of the rulers of our 
Church are at least as jealous for the liberty of thought of the 
clergy as are Dr. Thirlwall and Dr. Temple, it must very soon 
cease to be a living Protestant Church at all. The teachers 
who have to calculate nicely the construction of all the 
words they use, and all the inferences which may be deduced 
from those words, will never have the spirit of “power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind.” They will much rather have 
the spirit of weakness, and of fear, and of a morbid mind. 
We want men, and not religious diplomatists, for our Bishops, 
if we are to gain over the alienated working-class to the 
Church,—men who will not fear being heterodox half as much 
as they will fear not speaking boldly what is in their hearts. 
It is because Dr. Temple has shown that he is not to be either 
intimidated or persuaded into ceding a single liberty that 
legally belongs to the Anglican clergy, that we can even rejoice 
over the preliminary disquietudes which have attended his 
nomination. It is of infinitely more importance that an 
English Bishop should defend his right to publish his convic- 
tions precisely as freely as any English layman, than that he 
should be cleared from possible complicity in this or that 
heresy. We may find the very essence of Christian faith in 
conjunction with this or that heresy. But we cannot have 
the spiritual liberty without which all Protestant faith is a 
phantom and a sham, unless men in authority openly show 
their contempt for the petty shackles which Puseyites and 
Evangelicals are so anxious to combine in forging for the con- 
sciences of our modern clergymen. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR CONINGTON. 

NFORD had a much greater loss last Saturday than that of 

her brilliant Chancellor,—translator, and spirited translator, of 
Homer though he was. The Professor of Latin was one who gave up 
to the studies of the University his whole life, and we may truly 
say genius,—for his great abilities became genius through the ample 
and laborious culture with which his incessant industry and fine 
taste enriched them ;—and even one such man is an influence anda 
power in the University very difficult to be replaced. Of refined 





scholars, scholars whose tastes incline them to enter into the deli- 
cacies of criticism and of literary and philological distinctions, 


there are sure to be plenty in every English university; but of 
men who not only enjoy the life of scholarship, but who live it 
with the zeal and enthusiasm of Professor Conington, there are 
always but few, for the temperament which is ardent enough to 
live his life, rarely indeed chooses that kind of life to live. We 
expect and find ardour like his in the Church, in politics, in the 
walks of science, even in law. Weare not surprised at the gigan- 
tic reading even of metaphysicians like the late Sir William Hamil- 
ton, or philologists like Bopp, or the inexhaustible industry of 
discoverers like Faraday. In all enterprises where there is imme- 
diate hope of fresh discovery, there is a loadstone to draw men 
on; in all where there is the pleasure of building up a system 
and founding a school, the attraction, such as it is, is obvious 
enough to all minds; in all where there is a great moral 
campaign to wage, there is a “ delight of battle” which 
few Englishmen fail to appreciate. But classical scholarship 
presents none of these incentives to unremitting industry. It is 
the favourite pursuit of a class of minds which have many of the 
temptations of the artistic temperament without the stimulus of 
the direct service of beauty ;—the delicacy of insight without the 
imperious demands on strenuous devotion, the quick and dreamy 
sympathies of the poet without the intenser moods of creative 
fervour, the somewhat desultory tastes of the lover of miscel- 
laneous letters without the aggressive ambition which the 
hope of great popularity is apt to inspire. ‘The mere lin- 
guist or the mere philologist may be as much of a drudge as 
a hodman, though of a higher kind. For him there is no more 
special temptation to an indolent and superficial life, than there is 
for the banker’s clerk or the working journalist, perhaps not so 
much. But the classical scholar, if he is worthy of the name, has 
learnt to feed his mind on nice discriminations of shades of feel- 
ing and thought, half the delight of which lies in the subtlety and 
finesse of the intellectual operations which they demand, that is, 
in the artistic pleasure involved in entering heartily into the fine 
work of a fine hand using a fine tool ; and yet by the very choice 
which he makes of his profession, he avows that he is rather com- 
petent to restore and interpret the works of others, than to create 
for himself. It is rare, indeed, to find such a temperament com- 
bined with the ardour and enterprise of a direct discoverer or 
creator ; to find great learning, fine tastes, and delicate sympathies 
devoted to elucidating the genius and labours of others, yet so 
devoted ‘with a vigour and tenacity worthy either of an inde- 
fatigable intellectual operative with no rare fancies, or of a great 
original genius working out for himself his own ideas. ‘The ideal 
classical scholar is generally more or less of a dilettante. Heis apt 
to wrap his talent in a napkin and bury it in the earth, and rather 
pique himself than otherwise on doing so, as the hero in the 
parable himself did. Professor Conington had all the highest 
qualifications of the ideal classical scholar, without a spark of the 
dilettante in him ;—having received ten talents, he went and made 
them ten talents more. 

The record of his mere college achievements at Oxford is some- 
thing enormous. [Ie gained a Magdalen demyship in days when 
it was at least said that only the President of Magdalen awarded 
the scholarship which fell to his gift by merit, and that almost all 
the other fellows awarded usually by favour. He gained the Ireland 
and the Hertford scholarships, the Latin verse prize, the English 
essay, the Latin essay,and the Eldon scholarship which is usually the 
reward of the man who has gained the greatest number of previous 
distinctions of this kind, in other words, the final distinction which 
marks distinctions already won. He took a first-class degree, and 
no sooner was the Professorship of Latin created by the Oxford 
Commission than Mr. Conington, then barely twenty-nine, was 
pointed out on all hands as the fit man to fill it. But this kind of 
early distinction is but a very uncertain promise for the actual 
achievements of the life of scholarship. The University competi- 
tions cut out for young men once passed through, the more diflicult- 
tasks proper to be self-imposed in maturer years are constantly 
neglected; the ripe scholar indulges at once his fastidiousness 
and his indolence, persuading himself that his indolence is fasti- 
diousness and his fastidiousness a high standard of taste,—and 
nothing comes of him. It was not so with Professor Conington. 
He was not only one of the most diligent of Professors, but one of 
the most diligent of editors and translators. ‘Though dying at the 
early age of forty-four, he has left us works that will probably 
ever associate his name with the greatest of Latin poets,—an edition 
of Virgil of marvellous erudition and critical power ; a translation 
of the Zneid which is probably the happiest effort at translation in 
the English language ; and translations of Horace of inferior but 
still considerable merit—one section of which was only just com- 
pleted before his death, and the value of which is estimated by 4 
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far better critic and finer judge of classical literature than the present 
writer can pretend to be in another column,—and, again, twelve 
books of the J//ad in Spenserian verse, written with a rare disinter- 
estedness to complete his friend Mr. Worsley’s translation of Homer 
in that metre, which had been cut short by a death still more prema- 
ture than that which has now deprived us of Mr. Conington. But 
the great work by which he will be known as long as Virgil is loved 
by Englishmen is his Zneid. For that he had rare qualifications, 
—tenderness, sweetness, laboriousness, a serious pathos full of 
culture, a reflective heart, and a sincere piety of the domestic and 
political affections no less than of the spirit. It was not to be 
expected that the same man would be equally qualified to enter 
into the neat and bright vivacity of Horace and into the melodious 
and gentle earnestness of Virgil. Valuable as some of Professor 
Conington’s work in relation to Horace is, it is the work of fine 
scholarship rather than of personal sympathy. In regard to Virgil 
it is both. The piety,—péetas in the old sense,—which helped 
Professor Conington to love Virgil so heartily, and render him 
with such spiritual delicacy of touch, was not less remarkable than 
the delicacy of his sympathy with Virgilian emotion. The 
latter, indeed, is most remarkable. ‘There is hardly in English 
literature any rendering of a classic so perfect as the exquisite 
lines in which he translates Dido’s lament before her suicide :— 
“ Sweet relics of a time of love, 
When fate and Heaven were kind, 
Receive my life-blood and remove 
These tortures of the mind. 
My life is lived and I have played 
The part that fortune gave, 
And now I pass a queenly shade 
Majestic to the grave.” 
How perfect at once is the tenderness in this rendering of ‘‘ dulces 
exuviz, dum fata deusque sinebant,” and the majesty of ‘ et nunc 
magna mei sub terras ibit imago”! There must have been a 
vast reserve of brooding feeling in the man who could translate as 
Professor Conington has done the dying lament of Dido. And yet 
more striking even than Mr. Conington’s Virgilian tenderness, 
was his sympathy with the Virgilian piety, in the Latin sense,— 
the piety, that is, including the State and the family in the same 
network of reverent sentiment,—so different from our modern 
individualism. We remember a somewhat striking instance of 
this published in our own columns. It was in a letter which 
Mr. Conington addressed to this journal two years and a half 
ago, during the discussion as to the propriety of a humiliation-day 
for the cattle plague, and of which it can now be no breach of 
confidence to disclose the authorship. ‘‘My own belief,” he 
writes, “‘is that in personal matters whatever is worth serious 
anxiety is worth making a subject of prayer,—that praying is a 
better attitude towards the future than fretting. Such a feeling 
seems to me to suit the relation in which we should naturally 
desire to stand to the God who made us and who cares for us; I 
incline also to think that it may lead us conversely to wish for 
nothing for which we should not like to pray. I would apply the 
same rule to things of national concern. A visitation which 
obliges the Government to appoint a Commission when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting, and which takes precedence of other questions 
4s soon as Parliament meets, appears to me to be quite serious 
enough to be made a matter of national prayer.” We understood 
better than ever, after reading that letter, the deep vein of 
sympathy with the political piety of the Roman poet which fitted 
Mr. Conington to be so great a translator of Virgil. 

As a scholar, Mr. Conington was full of what Mr. Arnold calls 
* the modern spirit.’ Nothing is more characteristic in his Vir- 
gilian criticism than the careful discrimination of those various 
‘tendencies ’ of meaning,—rays of suggestion, as it were, —thrown 
out by words and phrases in different directions, which make 
translation at once so difficult and so fascinating an art. Mr. 
Jowett familiarized us first with this kind of criticism in his com- 
mentaries on St. Paul's epistles. Mr. Conington adopted it as a 
classical teacher, and taught his students to see in Latin words, not 
a number of mathematically defined figures of significance, but, 
4s it were, a number of radiant centres of force sending forth their 
attractions or repulsions, now on this side, now on that. ‘The won- 
derful patience and subtlety with which Mr. Conington worked 
out this conception of his subject, constitutes, we believe, one of 
his greatest claims to respect as a scholar. 

A scholar who knew Mr. Conington well, and who criticizes 
his last translation from Horace in another column, has justly 
remarked, what our own knowledge of him fully confirms, that 
never did a refined culture more visibly enter into and mould a 
man’s face than in his case. ‘The countenance of the accomplished 
Scholar, whose sickly and yet hungry weight of visage obtained 





him a well-known fanciful nickname when he was an under- 
graduate, had been so far transfigured by the depth and studiousness 
of a careful and fastidious intellect long before his death, that the 
nickname had lost half its foree,—the prevailing expressions of his 
face being all associated with the delicate discriminations and fine 
cares of a gentle and conscientious artist. ‘The sickliness, indeed, 
never left his countenance, but the subtleties and niceties of feel- 
ing proper to a mind that ‘ broods and sleeps on its own heart ” 
multiplied from year to year. 

Though it was of Mr. Conington’s essence to be moderate, there 
was no Liberal at Oxford who will be more grievously missed in the 
debates of the University. Le was not a man with any warm love 
of life, or any ardour of blood in him,—which makes, by the way, 
the wonderful physical animation of many of his translations, the 
translation of the fifth book of the .Zneid, for instance, containing 
the games in memory of Aunchises, a translation which has almost 
more life than the original, the more remarkable, But all he did 
he did with adeliberate and delicate precision of touch thatcould not 
but give it weight with even the least considerate opponents, and at 
Oxford especially an earnest Liberal like Mr. Conington, with a 
spirit anxiously conservative of all that was noblest in the place, 
would often have more weight than Liberals of a more em- 
phatic and less anxious type. The most industrious of scholars and 
the most conscientious of teachers, the most faithful and loyal of 
friends, the most cautious of reformers, and of all men whose earthly 
life is in books the most fascinating and human,—he was a more 
perfect representative of the true scholastic genius of Oxford than 
perhaps any teacher now left there. Certainly, no man ever illus- 
trated better Mr. Arnold’s notion that the genius of Oxford is 
bound to generate ‘sweetness and light.’ In Mr. Conington, 
Oxford found both graces inborn, but enhanced them by her 
happiest art. Oxford may well now say of Mr. Conington, in 
the words of his own fine translation from Virgil, — 

“No purer son 


Troy over bred; more jealous none 
Of sacred right; God's will be done.” 





THE SECRET OF ISLAM. 


T is a little unfair to discuss the very remarkable paper which 
Mr. Deutsch has contributed to the Quarterly, for it is but 
the first of a series, aud he may be much better aware than we are 
of that which is wanting to his argument; but still, for our object, 
it is useless to wait until the work is complete. We wish to point 
out to Mr. Deutsch, as well as to his readers, the enormous gap 
which, as it seems to us, he has left unfilled in his brilliant and, 
on points, quite conclusive arguments about the origin of the creed 
which, after twelve hundred years of trial, is still dominant in 
Western Asia. He has indicated with what seems to us almost 
absolute certainty the source of the theology of Mahommedanism, 
but he has left in obscurity the equally great question why that 
Theology, neglected in its original form, should, when filtered 
through the mind of a patrician Arab of no particular authority, 
have seemed to his comrades, to his kinsfolk, to his countrymen, 
to millions of minds of almost every race and creed and culture, to 
be a revelation from Heaven, a creed by which man could regulate 
his life. Why did the teaching of the Talmud dite in the year 
622, when it had so often flowed over the surface without leaving 
an impression? Until this is explained very little is explained 
about Mahommedanism at all, and as, although we pretend to no 
knowledge of Mahommedanism except as it appears while still 
engaged in its work of converting Pagans to monotheism, we 
have a theory upon this subject, we venture to call Mr, Deutsch’s 
attention to the hiatus. He could prove or disprove what we, as 
mere empirical observers, who have studied nothing except the 
astounding change in men converted from a bad form of 
heathenism to Mahommedanism, dimly think we see. 

The reviewer's theory, as we understand it, is that Mahomme- 
danism is a remarkable offshoot of the Jewish mind, the mind 
which has through ages devoted itself, or been devoted by 
a Providence higher than itself, to the preservation of the idea s 
that the universe is governed by a sentient Being who sympathises 
with the race which He created. ‘This offshoot did not spring, 
however, from the Judaism which we English,—who unconsciously 
think of Judaism only as it appeared in the time of Josiah,—recog- 
uiize to be such, but from Judaism as embodied in the ‘Talmud, in 
the writings of the doctors who expounded The Law, and who in 
Mr. Deutsch’s mind embody the spirit of the Eastin Mr. Arnold’s 
dreamy verses :— 

“ The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world ; 
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The Roman tempest swell'd and swell’d, 
And on her head was hurl'd. 
“ The East bow’d low before the blast, 
In patient, deep disdain. 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 
“So well she mused, a morning broke 
Across her spirit grey. 
A conquering, new-born joy awoke, 
And fill’d her life with day. 
“** Poor world,’ she cried, ‘so deep accurst! 
That runn’st from pole to pole 
To seek a draught to slake thy thirst,— 
Go, seek it in thy soul?’” 
For this theory he produces a wealth of evidence which we can 
scarcely hope to condense, but which, to our own minds, is almost 
irresistible. He shows that a strict connection existed through all 
the ages, as it exists now, between Syria and Arabia, a connection 
so strict that the more learned Arabians kept themselves up with 
Jewish thought as Englishmen now keep themselves up with 
German. ‘And, further, we have distinct proof in the very 
Koran that not only did they keep au courant with regard to 
Haggadah—witness all the legends of Islam—but even Halachah. 
Mahommed literally quotes a passage from the Mishnah, and, 
further, gives special injunctions taken from the Gemara, such as 
the purification with sand in default of water, the shortening of 
the prayer in the moment of danger, &c. ‘There is an academy, 
or Bethhamidrash, at Medina; and Akiba, when on his revolu- 
tionary mission, is consulted by the Arab Jews about one of the 
most minute and intricate points of the Oral Law. In truth, 
these Jews stood not merely on the heights of contemporary cul- 
ture, but far above their Arab brethren. ‘They represented, in 
fact, the Culture of Arabia. They could all read and write, 
whilst the Arabs had occasionally to capture some foreign 
scholars and promise them their liberty on condition that they 
should teach their boys the elements of reading and writing.” The 
Jews, thus recognized as a cultured class, had scattered themselves 
over Arabia :— 


“The Jewish tribes, some of whom derived their genealogy from 
priestly families (Al-Kahinani), lived scattered all over Arabia, but 
chiefly in the south, in Yemen (Himyar), ‘the dust of which was like 
unto gold, and where men never died’ [and where, Mr. Deutsch will per- 
mit us, on authority as good as his, to believe they founded a great 
civilized capital, the ruins of which now underlie Her Majesty’s fortress 
named in fierce irony Aden.] They lived, as did the other Arabs, either 
the life of roving Bedouins, or cultivated the land, or inhabited cities, 
such as Yathrib, the later Medina or City, by way of eminence—of the 
Prophet, to wit. Outwardly they had completely merged in the great 
Arabic family. Conversions of entire clans to Judaism, intermarriages, 
and the immense family-likeness, so to speak, of the two descendants of 
Abraham—for the derivation of the Arabs from Ishmael, whatever may 
be alleged to the contrary, seems unquestionably an ante-Mohammedan 
notion—facilitated the levelling work of Jewish cosmopolitanism. Ac- 
quainted, as we said, with both Halachah and Haggadah, they seemed, 
under the peculiar story-loving influence of their countrymen, to have 
cultivated more particularly the latter, with all its gorgeous hues and 
colours, Valiant with the sword, which they not rarely turned against 
their own kinsmen, they never omitted the fulfilment of their greatest 
religious duty,—the release of their captives, though these m‘ght be 
their adversaries ; and further, like their fathers, from of old, they kept 
the Sabbath holy even in war, though the prohibition had been repealed. 
They waited for the Messiah, and they turned their faces towards 
Jerusalem. They fasted, they prayed, and they scattered around them 
the seeds of such high culture as was contained in their literature. And 
Arabia called them the People of tho ‘ Book,’ even as Hegel has called 
them the People of the ‘ Geist.’” 


They had introduced their Calendar—the grateful Arabs calling 
the intercalary month Nassi, the official title of the Prince 
of the Captivity—had spread far and wide their theologic terms, 
the whole of which Mahommed adopted verbatim et literatim, 
and had, in fact, attained the position which educated Eng- 
lishmen recognize as the Jews’ position in Cordova towards 
Mahommedans. Mahommed grew up among people saturated 
with their philosophy, one relative, for instance, was a Professor 
of it, adopted it, brooded over it, and at last arrived at the form 
of conviction which we call conversion, that God had commanded 
him to establish it, the first conviction being accompanied, as we 
should say—but Mr. Deutsch has not said—with a second, that 
thoughts which arose in his heart in contemplating this system 
were immediate outpourings of the Divine Spirit. So complete 
was his conquest by the ‘Talmudic system, that he accepted even 
its legends as divine, embodied them in his own revelation, or 
Koran—a series of songs poured out from the depths of his soul, 
and only half-intelligible to others—in every instance prefers their 
version of the Biblical story to that of the original text, which, of 
course, he never saw, and imbibed their intense and, so to speak, 
personal hostility to the notion that the Almighty could have a 
Son. 





ii 

So far all is clear. We cannot hope further to condense an 
argument which a master of words has already condensed into 
pemmican, and must content ourselves with saying that, granting 
the facts to be accurately reported, a point upon which no man not 
a thorough Semitic scholar has a right to pronounce an opinion, no 
answer to Mr. Deutsch is possible, or is likely to be attempted. 
But that much conceded, it seems to us that the original difliculty 
of the problem is not only not diminished, but is enormously 
enhanced. If the theology of Mahommedanism is, as we think it 
is, the theology of the Talmud, with modifications from the genius 
of its interpreter, how does it happen that it succeeded, that a 
system of thought which was, perhaps, permeating Arabia, but was 
permeating it slowly, suddenly became a force not only dominant 
in Arabia, but so dominant that it welded all whom it influenced 
into one people devoted to the conquest of the world? Such an effect 
from a new theology would be easily intelligible, but this was in Mr, 
Deutsch’s judgment and in our belief an old theology, rather despised, 
a theology which, except in its indirect action on Christianity, on 
Mahommedanism, and on those modern forms of thought to which 
Mr. Disraeli has attached the name of Spinoza—/. c., all forms of 
modern scepticism—has had no influence at all. Judaism seems, 
on this theory, to be an element which requires some foreign 
admixture, some addition to becoine explosive, and the real ques- 
tion of questions is what, in the instance of Mahommedanism, 
this element was. What made the charcoal explosive? The 
old idea was that it was the licence which Mahommedanism 
granted to the sexual passion. We are willing to admit 
that it did grant it—for, after all, the defences raised on this 
score for Mahommed are very unreal; his creed, as interpreted 
by Ayesha and the early doctors, forbidding no natural form of 
impurity except adultery, and forbidding adultery only as a 
theft—and are compelled also to admit, having studied Mor- 
monism, that legalized licence must be in some way attractive to 
some minds; but, after all, this amounts to very little. Fifty 
systems quite as loose have not succeeded at all, and there is no 
proof whatever that the later Judaism itself would not have per- 
mitted as much licence, much that it would. Every Oriental 
system, except Buddhism at its best, even Confucianism, has 
permitted the harem to the rich, and yet has not conquered the 
world. Another old idea was that Mahommed legalized conver- 
sions by the sword, and that the sword made Islam ; but really 
that is hardly worth discussion. It is by itself simply meaningless. 
Suppose the Prophet Smith to legalize conversions by the sword, 
and what then? He must have the sword before he can use it, 
must make converts before he can turn his converts into ar 
army. And even when he had made them, what on earth was 
there in that lot of Arabs to enable them to defeat civilized 
empires, and wither the Oriental powers under their horses’ feet ? 
People write about Omar sitting on a carpet eating dates, and 
say his simplicity accounted for his conquests ; but suppose Omar 
had charged Aldershot, how many cities would his uncivilized 
fancy for raw lumps of fat and sugar have conquered for him? 
—and Aldershot is hardly more beyond the newest ‘Turkish 
camp than the regiments of the Lower Empire were 
beyond his levies. A far more scientific theory, and one which 
Mr. Deutsch will probably mention with some favour, is that the 
‘Talmudic doctrines were originally calculated for Shemites, an@ 
that when popularized and enforced by Mahommed—himself a 
Knox-Tennyson, a teacher, preacher, lyrist of the first rank,— 
they found instant acceptance ; but this idea, true as it is in its 
way, will not meet all the difficulties. No doubt Mahommedanism 
is Arab, it was propagated by an outburst of Arabs, it never 
reached its fullest development except in a community containing 
more or less of Arab blood,—but still—but still. There are Turkish 
Mahommedans, and Persian Mahommedans, and Indian Mahom- 
medans, and European Mahommedans, and there is no Arab blood 
in half the Mussulman populations of the world. What bit them 
first of all, what, that is, made the new system so pleasant 
to them that they were willing to give it an appreciative hearing, 
a hearing with a wish to believe? Monotheism? Pooh! it takes 
something like a miracle to prevent an Asiatic of any race from 
worshipping the first lump of clay he can invest with form, just 
as the Israelites, after the scene in the Red Sea, set up a couple of 
calves, idols which a godless Parisian of to-day would not, or 
rather could not, worship if he were commanded to do it by @ 
writing in the sky. The Semitic races, Jews included, were always 
rejecting monotheism till whipped into a consideration of the 
facts. What, then, was the attraction? We cannot say, 
for we do not know, as Mr. Deutsch does, what Mahommed 
designed to teach; but we can offer a contribution towards 
the inquiry which seems to us to indicate much. We have seen 
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an Indian hide-stealer, or Chamar, a man of about the social { Formby Point, on the Irish Channel, nearly 45 miles. The greatest 
rank of a resurrectionist, a dog whose shadow in the estimate of | length of Furness is, from the neighbourhood of Ambleside, at the 


himself polluted his village, a man lower in his own judgment 
than the lowest negro slave in his own eyes, embrace Mahom- 
medanism, and in two years return to his people, a citizen, inde- 
pendent, fearless, and gentlemanly, quite ready to take his place 
among the best, and to maintain it efficiently. And we have 
known, though we have not seen, an Indian village of cowardly 
Bengalee Hindoos, stripped to their skins by their landlord, 
cowering before every kind of injustice, but on a sudden 
‘‘eonverted” by a Wahabee missionary. and thenceforward 
freemen to the death, recognized by all around as men 
whom it was unreasonable to hope to oppress because the 
oppressor must die. We believe that this is and was the 
secret of Islam, the charm which made its theology take hold, 
that the key-note of its success was the absolute equality before 
God, and therefore before man, which was taught as dogma 
by Mahommed, which is the subject of innumerable traditions ; 
which he acted on when he made his slave generalissimo of 
an army ; which is the central thought of his final sermon, and 
which has so lived and permeated Islam that to this hour no dis- 
tinction of birth, caste, or wealth has the slightest real influence 
in any Mahommedan country, that there is nothing to prevent a to- 
bacco-dealer like Mehemet Ali, a man with the social rank and 
education of a greengrocer—or rather of a keeper of a pot-house, 
for something of dislike attaches to the sale of tobacco—mounting, 
as he nearly did, to the throne of the Caliphs. When Mahommed 
came, Arabia was ridden by pedigree, the world by caste and privi- 
lege. Mahommed proclaimed fraternity, notas we do as abstractedly 
right, not as Evangelical Christians do as a privilege to be enjoyed 
in heaven, but as a fact for this world, a dogma which it was 
wicked to question, and wherever the standards of his successors 
flew there instantly the old world ended, the tools were given to 
the workmen, the career was open to the strong. The principle 
that centuries later flew before the French Revolution flew before 
Omar, and was of the very essence, the innermost spiritual thought 
of Mahommed’s teaching,— the very basis of his system, the 
doctrine which roused his kinsmen into frenzy and the Arabian 
multitude into a fanaticism of belief. Is chat in the Talmud too? 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— 
CXX.—LAnNcAsHIRE :—GEOGRAPHY. 
HE county of Lancaster is one of the most irregular in shape 
of the counties of England. It may be described in a 
general manner as consisting of four blocks of territory. One, 
containing the southern districts, is an oblong or irregular paral- 
lelogram stretching from east to west, between the Mersey and the 
Ribble, with a gentle inclination from north to south on the 
northern frontier. The second block consists of another oblong, 
projecting into the Irish Sea, with the Pibble for its southern 
limit (which, however, only covers part of the northern frontier of 
the southern block). ‘The third block is a narrower and very 
irregular oblong stretching from south to north, and completing 
that portion of the eastern boundary of the Irish Sea which belongs 
to Lancashire. ‘The fourth block, which is separated from the rest 
of the county by an intervening part of Westmoreland, lies to the 
north-west of the third block, and running from south to north, 
and protruding in its western exremity into the Irish Sea, forms the 
northern and part of the western boandary of a great recessed bay 
or sound, of which the eastern and southern boundaries are made 
by the third and second blocks. ‘The history of Lancashire is as 
disjointed as its geographical distribution ; these blocks of territory 
had for some time a separate history, since we have seen in 
Domesiluy Survey there was no separate county of Lancaster, the 
districts afterwards included in that general title being then 
divided between the adjacent counties. 
The western frontier of Lancashire is almost entirely the Irish 
Sea, the only exception being the extreme northern portion, which 
is overlapped on the west by Cumberland. This last county and 





head of Windermere, to Rampside, at the western extremity of 
Morecambe Bay, 24 or 25 miles; the greatest breadth, from the 
Dudidoun to the Winster, about 13 miles. ‘The long narrow island 
of Walney and some smaller ones are at the southern extremity of 
this detached portion. ‘The area of the whole county is 11,905 
square miles, or 1,219,221 acres, ‘‘of which about 850,000 are 
supposed to be arable, meadow, and pasture. The population, 
which in 1841 was 1,667,054, was, in 1851, 2,031,236, and in 
1861, 2,465,366. 

‘* The hundred of Furness is generally rugged and mountainous, 
and the east parts of the county, along the Yorkshire border, are 
occupied by portions of or offsets from the great central or inner 
range of English mountains, but with these exceptions the country 
is generally flat ; and in the south part of it an extensive plain 
stretches from Formby Point and Liverpool on the west to Oldham 
on the east.” 

Geologically, Lancashire is divided between the new red sand- 
stone or red marl; the coal-measures, cropping out from under the 
red mar], and probably extending westward under the sea; the 
millstone-grit ; the carboniferous or mountain limestone; the old 
red sandstone, and the Lower Silurian slate-rocks. ‘The new red 
sandstone (in which is deposited the rock-salt) occupies the valley 
of the Mersey, extending several miles inland, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, a large part of the western side of the 
county up to the valley of the Lune, at Lancaster, and part of 
Lower Furness, forming its southern extremity. Near the coast, 
and to the west of a line from Liverpool by Ormskirk to Preston, 
it is covered with moss or peat, and from Preston by Garstang to 
Lancaster by the clays, marls, and peat-mosses of the Fylde 
district, the peat-mosses containing the relics of ancient forests. A 
great part of the peat district is cultivated. ‘The coal-field of 
South Lancashire (the basis of its manufacturing prosperity) lies 
between the Ribble and the Mersey, its eastern boundary being 
just within the county, where the high land, composed of millstone- 
grit, crops up from under the coal-measures, and divides the 
county from Yorkshire. Another but small coal-field extends 
east of Lancaster into Yorkshire. In the space between these two 
coal-fields the red marl rests on the millstone-grit, which also 
composes the heights separating the basins of the Mersey and the 
Ribble, the valleys of the Jrwell and the Roch, and the valleys of 
the Ribble and the Lune. The district north of the Lune, and 
a small district between Hornby and Lancaster, south of that 
river, are chiefly composed of the mountain limestone, lying on 
the old red sandstone which appears on the border of the county, 
near Kirkby-Lonsdale. The slate rocks occur in Furness, in the 
central part of which we have the mountain-limestone. Besides 
coal, the principal mineral of the county, lead, is obtained from 
the millstone-grit and mountain-limestone district ; some copper 
is found in the high grounds of Furness and ironstone in its lower 
districts. Freestone is quarried near Lancaster. 

The principal elevations in the county are Old Man, 
in Coniston Fells (2,577 feet); another peak near it, of 
about the same height; Pendle Hill, near Clitheroe (1,803 
feet); Bleasdale Forest, on the east border near Garstang 
(1,709 feet); Boulworth Hill, near Burnley (1,689 feet); and 
Rivington Moor, near Bolton (1,545 feet). The extensive level 
tract between the mouth of the 2i+b/e and the Wire is called the 
Fylde country. There are four principal rivers, the Zune in the 
north, the Wire and the Ribble in the centre, and the Mersey in 
the south, all of which flowing from the north-east to south- 
west, expand at their mouths into estuaries or basins, piercing 
the coast-line on the west of the county. ‘The Lune or Loyne, 
whose watershed is the northern slope of Langdale Fells, in West- 
moreland, entering the county near Kirkby-Lonsdale, expands into 
an estuary from Lancaster, up to which town it is navigable for 
ships of small burden, its course in Lancashire being about 20 
miles out of a total course of 48 miles. Its tributaries are the Greta 
and the Wenning. The Wire rises in the Yorkshire border 
moorlands east of Lancaster, and flows by Garstang, to a little 


Westmoreland are its northern neighbours ; Yorkshire abuts on its | to the north-east of Poulton, where its deep estuary changes its 
very irregular eastern boundary, and is the immediate neighbour | course to the north, and ultimately forms a wide basin with a narrow 
to the north of the eastern districts of the first block (between the | mouth at its northern extremity. Atits mouth a harbour has been 
Mersey and the Ribble) ; while the southern districts of Lancashire | formed, and the town of Fleetwood built. Its total course is about 
rest on the county of Chester, to which they once belonged. The | 28 miles. ‘The Ribble rises in the hilly district of Yorkshire, alittle east 
greatest length of the county (not including the isolated block of | of Whernside, and after bisecting the county of Lancaster separates 


Furness to the north-west) is, from ‘* Counties’ Stone,” at the 
junction of the three counties of York, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
caster, to the bank of the Mersey, south of Prescot, about 64 miles ; 


the greatest breadth is, from Redmar’s Head, east of Rochdale, to | 


it from Yorkshire for some miles, and then winds through the 
county to Preston, below which it widens into a shallow estuary. 
With the tide small vessels can go up to near Preston. Its tri- 
butaries are the odder and the Calder. The Mersey rises 
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in Yorkshire from different sources, which together form 
the Thame or Tame, which then flows through Yorkshire, 
along the borders of Lancashire and Cheshire, to Stockport, where 
it is joined by the Goyt, assumes the name of Mersey, and becomes 
navigable. Its principal tributary in Lancashire is the Jrwell, 
which flows from the moors between Rochdale and Burnley to 
Manchester, where it becomes navigable, is joined by the /rk and 
the Medlock, and, after a total course of about forty miles, falls 
into the Mersey. The total course of the Thame and Mersey, 
including the estuary, is nearly seventy miles. The valleys of the 
Lune and Ribble are extremely beautiful. There are also several 
smaller streams in the county, and two considerable lakes,— 
Winandermere or Windermere and Coniston Water, both in Furness. 
The former is about eleven miles long from north to south, with 
a breadth of from half a mile to a mile, and at one part is not 


above 500 yards over. Its greatest depth is rather more than | 
Its southern portion only lies within Lancashire, the | 


200 feet. 
rest belonging to Westmoreland. Its waters are discharged by the 
Leven, which flows from its southern extremity into Morecambe 
Bay. It receives the waters of a small Lancashire lake on its west, 
called Esthwaite Water. Its waters are very clear, and in it 
are several small islands. Coniston or Thurston Water is nearly 
six miles long from north to south, with a breadth never exceed- 
ing three-quarters of a mile, and a greatest depth of about 240 
feet. It discharges its waters into the estuary of the Leven. 


There are also some shallow lakes or morasses along the western | 
behind. It may have been right for the National Education 


| League to require the acceptance of their programme, and to 


coast of the county. We need not dwell on the picturesque 
beauties of the lake district of Lancashire, which is well known to 
all tourists. The county is also supplied with ample water-com- 
munication by canals, as well as with land communication by 
railways. 


| proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 


Lancashire is as varied 
in its religious as in its social elements. Here the old Roman 
Catholic families still make their social influence felt, and here 
Protestant Dissent in all its forms has grown up under the foster- 
ing care of the manufacturing towns, and has, to some extent, filled 
the place of the Presbyterian platform of Church government 


‘once dominant in the county, and of the Nonconformist interest, 
| which was its successor under the later Stuarts and the earlier 
| Hanoverian easill 








Excepting the clay cliffs (rising to above 100 feet and extend- | 
ing for three miles), near Blackpool, the sea-coast is generally flat, | 


‘“‘ with a sweeping, rounded outline,” and broad sands. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>—— 
UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I had looked forward to the Birmingham Education Meet- 
ing with the most anxious interest; its actual result to me was 
blank disappointment. ‘There is only one point on which all men 
who really think and care about education are not so far agreed as 
that they can treat the rest as questions of detail to be easily 
settled by Parliament under the guidance of a Liberal Govern- 
ment. But there is one point, one difficulty—the so-called 
“ religious difficulty "—which lies at the root of the whole matter, 
and on this the Birmingham meeting has thrown no light at all. It 
has indeed, as one of the speakers said, given the go-by to that 
difficulty, but it has left it in full possession of the country 


forbid all discussion of its principles: but we might have expected 
that the speakers who had made up their own minds, after what 
we must suppose to have been a complete examination of the 
arguments on the other side, should have fully stated the counter- 
argaments by which that other side could be answered. What we 


The great | have had of education hitherto is, with trifling exceptions, “* deno- 


sheet of sea-water, to which we have already alluded, which lies | minational ;” the men who have given, and are giving, the country 
immediately to the south of the north-western part of the county | such education as it has, are, with trifling exceptions, the 
| ministers of the several denominations and the laymen who have 


(Furness), is divided into two bays—Morecambe to the north and 
Lancaster on the south—by a tongue of low land projecting near 
the mouth of the Zune. This sheet of water is shallow, except in 
the channels formed by the currents of the rivers, and there is said 
to be a practicable, though dangerous, roadway between Lancaster 
and Furness over the sands at low tide. Walney Island, off the 
southern extremity of Furness, extends (north-west to south-east) 
about eight miles, with a width never greater than a mile. It is 
so low as to have been more than once nearly inundated by thesea. 


‘*Sandy loam and sand are the prevailing soils in the low | 


districts of the county, in which, however, there are considerable 
mosses. Peat-soil prevails in the mosses. There is a great want of 
drainage. The climate is mild and healthy, but more humid than that 
of any county in England.” Lancashire is the great potato district 
of England; the county produces much more grass than corn ; 
grazing is much attended to, large quantities of hay are produced, 
and there is a good deal of dairying. ‘This county has the credit 


they are now seldom met with here. ‘There are some large 
estates, but property is notwithstanding a good deal subdivided. 





| 


a personal sympathy with one or other of those denominations. But 
this education is miserably insufficient in quality and in quantity, 
and it has become the first necessity of our day, a question of life 
and death to the country, that we should have an adequate and 
universal national education, at whatever cost and sacrifice. Shall 
we effect our object by sweeping away all that existing machinery, 
and setting up something new in its place, or shall we expand, and 
adapt, and supplement the former till it is adequate for the work 
wanted? ‘The Birmingham League say, ‘ By the former means:’ 
their Honorary Secretary writes to you that ‘‘ the extension of the 
denominational system, when coupled with local rating and com- 
pulsory attendance, was found to be so surrounded with difficulties, 
that the Committee considered it impossible on that basis to frame 
a scheme that would effectively secure the object sought.” But 
what are these difficulties, compared with the difficulty of setting 
aside and superseding all our existing methods and agents of 


of being the original seat of the long-horned breed of cattle, but | education,—methods and agents brought into existence through a 


|long struggle of conflicting views and interests, and which must 


therefore be assumed, till the contrary is shown, to be the proper 


Tillage farms are, for the most part, rather small,” and generally | expression of the national mind and feeling in the matter? To 
held only on seven-years leases, a term too short for extensive | use the fashionable phrase, we have arrived at them by the 


improvements. ‘‘ The farm buildings are generally good.” 


Here, as in Cheshire, the manufacturing and agricultural or | are now used up and of no farther service, I, for one, 


landed interests breast each other, and the result is a very mixed 


social condition ; but the manufacturing has a greater predomi-/or anything else that will effect our common object ; 


| process of natural selection; if they have done their work, and 
am 


quite willing to give them up, and take the League scheme, 
but 


nance than in the sister county of Chester, while Liverpool and | I do say that the friends and supporters of national, compulsory, 


and merchant interest. The former town once also supplied 
another social ingredient in the West India connection, and 
although this interest has now fallen from its high estate, its tradi- 
tions, and the spirit which it once infused, still exercise consider- 
able influence in one part of the county, and contribute to sever it 
socially from the industrial influences of the manufacturing districts, 
of which Manchester is the recognized capital, and whose staple 
is cotton. The rapid rise of the manufacturing prosperity of Lan- 
cashire, and its recent prostration and continued depression, 
under the effects and results of the Civil War in the United 
States of America, are too well-known facts to need additional 
comment. ‘The recent depression of the manufacturing interest 
has, no doubt contributed to the reaction in a Conservative 


direction which the political faith of the country has lately | 





Birkenhead add a third element not less important,—the shipping | rate-supported education, of whom I am one, may fairly ask for 


some better reasons for not availing themselves of the existing deno- 
minational methods than we have yet got. It is a common maxim 
of practical statesmanship, but a maxim which embodies true 
philosophy, that you must legislate in accordance with the feelings 
and habits of the country, and by the legal recognition and 
development of the customs which have spontaneously grown out 
of these. Now, it may be that “secular” and ‘ unsectarian’’ 
feelings and habits of mind have grown up throughout the country, 
and that the temper which manifests itself in ‘* denominational ” 
zeal and action is dying out ; but if so, it should be ascertained to 
be so, and not taken for granted by those who are seeking a basis 
for legislation. I listened to all that was said at the Bristol Social 
Science Congress on the question whether unsectarian education is 
necessarily irreligious ; but I could get at nothing practical from it. 


manifested, independently of that religious animus originating in | There was great liberality on the unsectarian side; one clergyman 
the presence on its soil of a considerable Roman-Catholic Irish | went so far as to express his belief that he could instil religious 
population, which was roused by the character of the special; principles into the Devil himself if he got a good secular education 
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first, but when he added that he could not say as much for the 
agricultural labourer, whose stupidity he thought invincible, I 
rather agreed with a Somersetshire squire who got up and said that 
he thought that not only was the Devil the stupider to have 
taken the line of life he had, but that the parson of the parish, or 
the Methodist preacher, could impart education to the labourer by 
the denominational method. I also heard Mr. Abbott's ideal of 
religious but unsectarian education supported by a gentleman not 
less distinguished than Mr. Abbott for his success as the head of a 
great public school; but what I vainly asked, and now ask, is how 
is this ideal to be realized in thirty or forty thousand schools all 
over the country? Will it be approached more nearly by schools 
on the denominational footing, or by schools in which the Bible 
may be read without note or comment,” but ‘ no dogma, creed, or 
catechism” be taught? ‘This is the practical outcome of the “ un- 
sectarian ” ideal, that the Bible may be set up asa fetish in the 
school! Denominationalists are narrow-minded, ignorant, super- 
stitious, and bigoted enough, but they have not quite come to this 
yet. Those who really value, and those who contemptuously agree 
to permit, this fetish-worship of the Bible, point to the British and 
Foreign Schools as the models of what national schools should be. 
But there is the fatal practical argument against them that so out 
of harmony are they with the national mind, that they are only 
accepted by a minority of the community represented by 14-7 per 
cent. of children, against 85:3 per cent. educated in the denomi- 
national schools. And let meadd one word in reply to the question 
of your correspondent ‘* W. B.” “ Did you never think what a luxury 
it would have been could you at the age of eighteen read fresh and 
new the life of King David ?” and to his whole argument for *‘ ex- 
eluding the Bible from schools, but not its spirit.” I ask, would any 
man think it a luxury, or anything but an irreparable loss, if he had 
never heard of Achilles or Scipio till he was eighteen ; would he 
think, would he find, that he could enter more fully into the spirit 
of Greek and Roman history and poetry, if he had never drunk 
from the well of Homer or of Livy in his boyhood, and when his 
imagination was in its first power of assimilation? We call the 
Bible the best of books, and we treat it worse than the worst. 
Here is the literature of one of the three great nations of antiquity, 
and that the nation which, both in its literature and its life, has 
contributed more than either of the others to all modern national 
life and literature ; it is a literature, moreover, which, unlike the 
others, can be and is more or less adequately translated into 
English, and capable of supplying to that great majority of the 
people who cannot learn Latin and Greek all the culture which 
the study of classical literature gives to the favoured few; and 
this literature, with all its uses in education, we are deliberately 
to exclude—nay, not exclude, our children may look at it during 
their secular studies—the League offers them an education of 
“ potatoes and point.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8. 





ST. MATTHIAS. 

(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have been much interested by the discussion in your 
columns touching the election of Matthias; may I be permitted 
to suggest some reasons for differing from the view your corre- 
spondents take of the Apostles’ conduct. We know that the 
number twelve had a special meaning to Jews, as representing the 
twelve tribes ; we find twelve representative stones in the high 
priest’s breastplate, twelve stones of witness to mark the passage 
of Jordan, twelve spies sent to search the Promised Land. Did 
not our Lord’s choice of twelve disciples point to the restoration 
of the twelve tribes, an object always dear to a Jewish heart ? 
The loss of one apostle would be felt as in old time the destruction 
of the tribe of Benjamin was felt, Judges xxi. 6. St. Peter only 
expresses the general thought that their body was incomplete, and 
one must be chosen to fill up the significant number of witnesses 
to the resurrection. 

As to the manner of the election, casting lots was a recognized 
method of seeking Divine guidance, before the sure guidance of 
the Holy Spirit was among them. For many ages it was a 
recognized custom that “the lot was cast into the lap, but the 
whole disposing thereof was of the Lord.” They elected two, 
doubtless the most approved for piety ; and the election was con- 
ducted with great solemnity, preceded by prayer for Divine 
guidance. For those who remembered that ‘* not a sparrow would 
fall without their Father's knowledge,” it was natural to believe 
that this important lot would not fall unguided. (The falling of 
the lots may be purely mechanical, but the action of the individual 
who impels them renders natural law subservient to spirit.) 

I freely grant the apostleship of St. Paul, who hardly took up 


| his apostleship before the beheading of St. James, but the argu- 


|ment against the apostleship of Matthias, on the ground of the 


, Silence of Scripture about him, tells with equal force against 


half the Apostolic body. What do we know of the work done by 
Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Bartholomew, or Simon Zelotes ? 
| Apologizing for the length of this letter, I am, Sir, &c., 

| Croydon, October 28, 1869. W. J. Sroparr. 
P.S.—It is an interesting question, wherein Apostles differed 
|from other Christians. Prominence in the Scripture narrative is 
| certainly no mark of apostleship, else Paul, Barnabas, Apollos, 
| and Silas might have places among apostles before some of those 
| who are so ranked. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPEecTATOR,.”] 
Sin,—I have perused with peculiar interest your article on Dr. 
Ewing's charge to the clergy of his diocese, in which you refer 
to the election of Matthias and to the use of the lot as a supposed 
means of arriving at an infallible decision. 

With you and your correspondents, I maintain that the Church, 
in attempting to appoint to the vacant apostleship, acted without 
due authority in acting without having previously received an 
intimation from the Lord Jesus that it was His intention on that 
occasion to forego the exercise of His prerogative, an intimation 
which His own appointment of Paul afterwards proved He had 
not given. 

The mistake made by the members of the Church lay in think- 
ing it within their jurisdiction to elect a successor to Judas, but 
not necessarily also in the manner exercised by them to arrive at 
an infallible opinion as to which of the candidates was the more 
approved. 

For a considerable period now my attention has been directed to 
the consideration of the question whether, under the present dis- 
pensation, God honours the lot as a medium by which to furnish 
counsel and give instruction to His people? And, at present, I 
favour the affirmative view of it. 

If He honoured it in the past and will yet honour it (see Ezekiel, 
xlviii. 29), surely it is justifiable to believe, seeing that the 
exigencies of the times make it desirable, that He honours it now. 
Were it otherwise, Protestants have no means of arriving at an 
infallible decision on the many doctrinal questions which are dis- 
puted amongst themselves, and, consequently, no means of attain- 
ing unanimity on those points, daily experience declaring that to 
trust to discussion alone to bring about a consummation so 
“devoutly to be wished” is to “hope against hope.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. D. H. 

[Why not, then, settle controversies by pitch and toss ?—Ep. 
Spe ctator.) 


BOOKS. 
——_p— 
THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 

Some thirty-three years ago, any day between November and 
April, and between the hours of twelve and one o'clock, a notice- 
able figure might have been seen progressing at a great pace along 
the North Bridge of Edinburgh in the direction of the University. 
The face, somewhat of the Roman type, with flashing dark eyes, 
the stalwart frame, the blended look of eagerness, impatience, and 
strength, the portfolio under the left arm, the swinging step, al! 
suggested at once to the spectator the passing-by of no ordinary 
man. Indeed, excepting the leonine appearance of Christopher 
North, who seemed to make the pavement ring again as he walked 
along, there was no such bodily presence to be seen in the Modern 
Athens at the date of which we speak. Like Wilson, this man 
would be a formidable antagonist in a stand-up fight or wrestling- 
match, and it is reported of him that while a student at Oxford, a 
party being assembled in his rooms, he rushed to the door, at 
which an unlucky tutor was listening, and seizing the academical 
authority by the collar, lifted him right over the banisters, and 
held him suspended in mid-air—the light having been previously 
extinguished—until the reverend inquisitor proclaimed his dignity, 
and sued for mercy and deliverance. As we need scarcely inform 
our readers, the athlete of Oxford, whom we have sketched as 
hurrying to the Edinburgh College, is the recently appointed 
Professor of Logic, Sir William Hamilton. In all probability, he 
had not been an hour out of bed, as the lecture he was about to 
deliver had not been finished—the valiant Lady Hamilton enacting 
the part of amanuensis through the long night—until four or five 
o'clock the same morning. 


* Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
University of Edinburgh. By John Veitch, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University 
of Glasgow. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1869. 
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The fact of this late composition of the day’s lecture illustrates 
what we must call the fatal peculiarity of Sir William’s mental 
habitude. There was in him, with all his invincible energy and 
insatiable hunger and thirst after book knowledge, a dominating | 
vice of delay. It is doubtful if we should ever have been 
acquainted at all with his conclusions respecting Perception, the | 
Conditioned, or the Quantification of the Predicate, unless his friend | 
Mr. Macvey Napier, on assuming the editorship of the Hlinburgh, 
had coerced him into authorship. And, perhaps, no contributor 
ever occasioned his editorial chief so much worry, so much 
bewilderment and dismay, as did this most learned of all modern | 
Scotchmen. Sir William’s articles were always late, were some- | 
times scarcely completed when sent at last, and were invariably | 
too long. Of course, his contributions were worth waiting for, 
and on their appearance they won for their author an European 
reputation. But all the same, it was unmitigated harassment to 
the captain of the ship, so to speak, to have to run the risk of 
losing the tide through the dilatoriness of an occasional passenger, 
who never was on board until the twelfth hour, and then came 
rushing with such a quantity of luggage that there was scarcely 
room to stow it in. ‘The only parallel instance which we can 
remember as we write to this procrastinating persistency in a 
great mind is that of Coleridge. In Coleridge’s case the 
postponing habit seems to have been induced by narcotics. In 
that of Sir William Hamilton some other cause must have been in 
operation, for it appears that his powerful physique was so little 
affected by laudanum that he could swallow some 450 drops of it 
without suffering any but the slightest inconveniences from the 
draught. Of course, an outsider would be ready to jump to the 
conclusion that the man who experimented so freely on his own 
nervous system, and whose writing work was never done except 
in a spasmodic way, must have seriously impaired his power of vo- 
lition. It would seem, however, that Sir William’s unreadiness was 
not created or aggravated by any carnal indulgence, but was rather 
a native vis inertia which he never roused himself sufficiently to 
conquer. And as one looks at the portrait prefixed to the life 
before us, one seems to see indications of weakness and irresolution 
about the mouth and chin, in remarkable contrast with the 
capacity which is indicated by the magnificent forehead. Ilis 
Fabian characteristic, blended with sudden impulses of rushing 
into print, was strikingly illustrated at the time of the famous 
disruption of the Kirk of Scotland in 1843. Sir William had, 
doubtless, read all the legion of pamphlets which had been issuing 
for ten years from the Scottish Press on the question which finally 
rent the Northern Establishment in twain; and fifty times during 
the progress of the fray, we may safely assume that he had medi- 
tated striking a blow. Ilowever, he held his hand, until at last, the 
very week before the exodus of the ‘* Frees,” the fire burnt in him 
so hotly that he could no longer remain a mere inactive spectator. 
Familiar for years with the Continental ecclesiastical authorities, 
to whom the controversialists on both sides had made their confi- 
dent appeal, and believing that the French, Swiss, and German 
Reformers did not sanction the ‘ absolute” Veto, or ‘* uncondi- 
tioned ” assertion of the popular will, in the appointment of minis- 
ters,—which the Chalmers party held to be fundamental, he hastily 
marshalled his formidable array of quotations, and hurried through 
the press a pamphlet with the title, ‘Be not Martyrs, be not 
Schismatics, by Mistake.” But, alas! the publication was too late, 
and Sir William’s warning words were not heard until the day 
after the disruption had taken place. Edinburgh was convulsed 
with laughter, and Hugh Miller was nowise loth to exhibit the 
great professor of logic in the columns of the Witness, under the 
light of what we may call his ‘* Old Red” humour, as valiantly 
arriving on the field of fight when the battle was over.t 

If we try to account to ourselves further for this procrastinating 
infirmity of a noble mind, we can gather from his biography one 
or two additional reasons. And, first of all, he had no ambition, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word. He rather resembled the 
disembodied shade of Arthur Hallam, as Tennyson conceives it, 
contemptuous of the hollow wraith of dying fame, and exulting in | 
the self-infolded forces which could at pleasure forge a name if it | 
was worth while. It is true he served himself heir to the lapsed | 
baronetcy of the Hlamiltons of Preston, but he was quite 

| 
| 





content to be a poor baronet, and so little did he care to 
achieve a fortune in some measure commensurate with his rank, | 
or perhaps demanded by the exigencies of his domestic circum- 
stances, that we find his friends besieging the T ronmury fora pension 


have not read this brochure be Sir Willi 


t We am since its first appearance, but 
it struck us at the time as beirg as inconclusive as it was inopportune. One of the 
sayings in it, however, was t 9 me morabi > to be fi rgotten, Speaking of the opinion | 
of a multitude, he likened it to the height of a crowd, which, after all, cannot be | 
greater than that of the tallest m 








in his behalf when, in 1846, his 58th year, he was suddenly struck 
down by paralysis. In this matter of the pension to Sir W, 
Hamilton, Lord Russell, who was Premier at the time, is con- 
spicuous by the absence on his part of even common-place capacity 
to recognize the claims of the distinguished scholar. A paltry 
annuity of £100 a year was all that could be afforded to the man 
who raised Scottish learning to a height it had scarcely ever reached 


| before, who gave to Scottish speculation a celebrity unknown 
| since the days of Hume and Reid, and who for the last ten years 


had been elevating indefinitely the whole tone and standard of 
literary and philosophical training in the university which, at the 
time we speak of, his name mainly represented to Europe! The 
sum was so ludicrously small that Sir William at first refused it, 
and, in the end, only consented to accept it on condition that it 
should be settled on Lady Hamilton. At the same time, we cannot 
help believing that a little of the Walter Scott secular ambition, 
witha little of Scott's literary industry, would have saved Hamilton 
from this experience of British Philistinism, which was all the 
more Philistine that Hamilton, though he would not stoop to be a 
partizan, was a very ardent supporter of the Liberal cause. 

Again, the pet dogma of the cleft-stick in which, as he con- 
cluded, the human intellect finds itself imprisoned, between an 
absolute finite and an ** unobtrusive,” indeed, but *‘ unconditioned” 
infinite, must, to a certain extent, have arrested the spontaneous 
energies of his spirit. The alleged ‘ counter-imbecilities” of the 
mind—the dead stone wall on the one hand, the nebulous infinite 
on the other—may have begotten in him a fearfulness, in spite of 
all his native courage, lest, by any instantaneous movement, he 
might dash his head against the former, or lose it in the latter. 

Once more, his Samson-like sense of humour may have tempted 
him to pooh-pooh many contemporary interests. Yet, paradoxical 
as it may seem, it was this very sense of the ridiculous, in concert 
with the logical perception of the absurd, which would at times 
rouse him into activity and indignant denial. Phrenology was 
laughably absurd. Transcendentalism was a practical joke played 
off on the *‘ imbecilities,” and the popular clergy of the Kirk were 
about to ride out into the wilderness on a huge mistake! In 
illustration and proof of what we mean, it is stated that Sir 
William was in the habit of letting off his humour by grotesque 
drawings on the margin of his manuscript. 

But his intense conscientiousness seemed to say to him, ‘ Don’t 
write on any subject until you have refreshed your memory with 
everything that anybody else has said about it. Until you have 
gone through all the fields of knowledge with a double rake, have 
gathered all your gleanings into one heap, have thrashed and 
winnowed them, and thoroughly severed the wheat from 
the chaff, you must not grind a peck of grain, or manufac- 


ture even a penny loaf.’ Doubtless, we honour the thorough- 
going habit of investigation which Sir William possessed, 


and we like the saying of Jean Paul Richter, “‘ Never read until 
you have thought yourself empty, and never write until you have 
read yourself full ;” but if each article we write is to involve the 
careful analysis of all the treatises which have been penned on the 
subject which it embraces, it is clear that literature must become 
an affair of bibliography. Sir William when about to write 
seemed always to accumulate his materials us if instead of having 
to contribute resuits of his own, he was on the eve of undergoing 
an examination, and as if the memory of his graduation in Oxford, 
when the list of books in which he was prepared to be examined 
was quite unparalleled in the annals of the University, demanded 
an indication of still ampler knowledge. We have sometimes said 
to ourselves what a good thing it would have been for Sir William, 
for his family, and the world if he had been lashed to the helm of 
a daily paper. ‘The feeling of necessity being laid on him to meet 
the daily demand might have wrought great marvels; but, after 
all, we must take men as we find them, and must accept with 
admiration, if with much regret, this phenomenon of a scholar who 
could survey the realms of literature and philosophy as Herschel 
surveys the starry heavens, and yet cared se little to communicate 
to others a record at all commensurate with the wide sweep of his 
intelligence. 

We have, to be sure, obtained his notes on Reid, his discussions, 
and the lectures to his logie class, which were crushed out as in a 
wine-press, during the first year of his professorship; but it is 
somewhat mournful to make a list of Sir William’s ** Meditations,” 
which never came to the birth. Ie meditated a classified synopsis 
of his rare library, he meditated the lives of the Scaligers. 
| His very Luther, whom, in reality, he admired more than be 
gave the world reason to suppose, was a meditation. It suited 
him better to weigh brains, and he was a discoverer in the matter 
of the growth of the human brain; to stick pins in the heads of 
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a small menagerie which he kept for experimental purposes in his 
back garden; to come down with his sledge-hammer, once in a way, 
on Gall and Spurzheim, rather than grapple with the details of a 
professional life in law or medicine, or give us such a coherent | 
narrative of the progress of philosophy as would have immortalized 
his name as an historian. 

The son of a professor of medicine, Sir William Hamilton was 
born within the precincts of the University of Glasgow in 17388. 
His mother, whom he loved and honoured, was an able and 
cultivated woman, though rather of the Spartan type, and 
perhaps the facile good-nature with which he ruled his own 
life was in part a recoil from the sternness of her discipline. 
After a distinguished college career, he went to Oxford on a 
Snell exhibition.” It was before the days of athletic sports that 
Hamilton went to Oxford, but for the time that then was he 
was a notable athlete. In feats with the leaping-pole, as if 
symbolic of his intellectual Kantian leap over the hard and fast 
categories of the understanding into the region of liberty, immor- 
tality, and God, he had no equal. His examination raised him 
to an eminence on which he stood alone; but no fellowship 
followed, and ultimately Hamilton studied for the Scottish Bar. 
We are told that in the Northern Teind or ‘Tithe Court, in which 
he held a not very lucrative post, he was a great authority ; but 
it was a weariness to his flesh and soul to pace with gown and 
wig the floor of the ‘‘ Parliament House.” He took refuge in the 
Advocates’ Library, and was glad to bury himself there. After 
holding the Chair of Civil History for sixteen years, in which at 
at last he was pretty much Cesar without an army—the students 
being. as we understand, a mere handful—he was, in 1836, elected 
to the Chair of Logic, and that position he held until his death. 
Sir William could not stoop to ‘* mendicate ” the votes of the 
patrons of college preferment—the enlightened Town Conncil of 
Edinburgh—with whom a great qualification was being, as one 
of them told an English candidate for the chair, “a j’int member 
o’ some bodie,” 7.e., a Church communicant, and he only secured 
his election by four votes. 

Sir William was perfectly competent to have filled at once all the 
chairs of the literary and philosophical curriculum in the Edin- 
burgh University except those of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy. And the antecedents of the class over which he was called 
to preside, the majority of the members being, as a rule, mere 
boys, ranging from 14 to 16 or 17 years of age, might lead one to 
suspect that he would with difficulty succeed in bringing his 
audience within ‘sparking distance ” of his speculations. Even 
the editor of the Ldinburgh professed his inability to comprehend 
all that he meant to advance in his articles. However, Sir 
William’s professorship was from the first a marked success. In due 
time his class left all others comparatively in the shade. Pillans, 
in the Chair of Humanity, taught carefully, and, by his literary 
sympathies, awakened in many an interest in geueral knowledge 
which they will always gratefully ascribe to him. Wilson 
—Christopher North—by his glowing and at times magnificent 
rhetoric, by the tones of his deep-sounding voice, by the com- 
manding expression of his broad forehead, flowing locks, and 
kindling eye, as he stood like a man inspired and creat- 
ing before the bundle of loose papers which lay on his desk, begot 
an immense personal enthusiasm. ‘The Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, James Forbes—the Forbes of the Gilaciers—tall as 
a giraffe, and almost feminine in manner and accent, would hold 
entranced the select few who could follew him through the course 
of an elaborate statical or dynamical demonstration ; but the 
master who left his mark, who made disciples, was Hamilton. 
And to mention none others, there are four, whose names occur in 
this biography, who can not only tell us what Hamilton was 
like,—tell us of his noble kindliness, his affability, his unwearied 
readiness to help, his wide and minute acquaintance with all 
manner of subjects, his beautiful home-life, his order, discipline, 
and method in his class, but who have made his thinking their own, 
and these are Hamilton’s successor in the Chair of Logic, Alex- 
ander Fraser, Professor Baynes of St. Andrew’s, Dr. John Cairns 
of Berwick, and the able author of this admirable life, Professor 





Veitch, of Glasgow. 

Sir William Hamilton spent his life chiefly in ‘‘ thinking about | 
thinking,” but if we except his (Juantification of the Predicate, a 
very important contribution to the science of formal logic, we can- | 
not discover that he has made any fresh additions of his own to the 
stock of speculative thought. Ie took up speculation as to the 
conditions of human thought exactly where Kant had left it, and | 
he did not advance it a single step. He was caught in the | 
antinomies of the Konigsberg sage, and stuck fast between them, | 
as far as we can discover from his writings. Of course, a reader | 


like Sir W. Hamilton was well acquainted with the specific 
differentie which distinguish Herbart, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
Schelling, and Hegel from each other in the great controversy 
touching the contents of our speculative ideas. But we cannot 
learn from him the relative nvances of their respective theories, the 
points in which they coalesce, or at which they mutually diverge. 
All the same, we honour Sir William for his great candour, his 
lucidity, and the ardour with which he fought against what seemed 
to him the perilous assumptions of a philosophy transcending the 
possible conditions of human thought. 

Did our space allow, we should like to try to show that if the 
idea of the Infinite is not yiven, it is quite impossible ever to reach 
it inferentially, for no addition of finites can ever yield an infinite, 
and that if the idea of the Infinite is wholly inconceivable, then 
human worship becomes a mere pretence or a vulgar superstition. 
But we cannot go into these matters now. It is more satisfac- 
tory to us to listen to the latest utterance of this great scholar 
and profound dialectician, in which at last he seems not so 
much to find as to be found, and to hear him whisper of that 
Shepherd whose rod and staff stay and comfort when all the con- 
ditions of time are falling from around us. He died in his sixty- 
eighth year, 1856, and on the tablet to his memory erected in St. 
John’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, beneath which his mortal 
body was laid, occur the following touching words :—‘ His hope 
was that in the life to come he should see face to face, and know 
even as he is known.” 





MR. CONINGTON’S HORACE,* 

Tuts is scarcely a welcome task that we undertake. One 
function of criticism, —which though it was but seldom indeed that 
in dealing with such a scholar as Professor Conington a critic 
did not feel his own inferiority, yet the modesty of the man made 
it agreeable to exercise,—the function of suggestion, can now, un- 
happily, be exercised no more. Amid the universal sorrow of all 
who knew him personally or by repute, one of the most accom- 
plished and industrious of European scholars has suddenly passed 
away. In the presence of such regrets, it seems scarcely decent 
to accord the customary praise or blame of a review, and yet 
the man was so simple-hearted in his work, so careful of the study 
to which he had devoted his life, and so careless of himself, that 
we feel that we shall be doing what would have pleased him best, 
if we set forth as plainly and candidly as may be our impression 
of this his latest labour. 

Frankly, then, the book, as a whole, strikes us as want- 
ing in vivacity and power, a failure by the simple test which 
tries what is or is not easy to read. Professor Con- 
ington was fully aware, as is evident from his preface—a 
remarkably modest and sensible essay—of the difficulty of the 
task which he had undertaken. He felt that it was more difficult 
than that which he had already accomplished, the translation of 
the Odes. In that he certainly achieved a measure of success, 
He was very often ingenious, if not often absolutely felicitous ; he 
had taste and skill in versification ; with these qualifications, added 
to a thorough knowledge of his original and an unfailing industry, 
he could not but often do well, because to approach at all to that 
which he had to render was to do well. But the Sutires and Epistles 
are separated by avery narrow line indeed from prose ; the charm, as 
Professor Conington says, * depends wholly upon the manner,” 
and to preserve the manner in a translation is almost, we may say, 
altogether beyond mortal power. Epigrams, indeed, are either 
wholly untranslatable, or may be presented in renderings which 
almost equal the original. And the satire of invective presents, like 
all rhetoric, a comparatively easy task. So Juvenal has been 
most successfully rendered in both of the two ways which a 
translator may adopt. Of Gifford’s version it is not, perhaps, 
too much to say, with Professor Conington, that it is * the 
very best version of a classic in the language.” And Dr. Jolinson’s 
adaptations ** London” and ** The Vanity of Human Wishes” are 
both, the latter especially, written with extraordinary vigour, and 
give the English reader what is, on the whole, a very satisfactory 
and adequate view of the tone of the original, With Horace 
nothing like the same success has been achieved. ‘The neatness 
and terseness of style disappears of necessity in a translation, nor 
does the matter afford the same opportunities to an adapter which 
are to be found in some, at least, of the satires of Juvenal. 
One of the greatest masters of the English language, who was 
possessed at the same time of an unrivalled skill in versification, 
made an attempt at adaptation, selecting only those pieces which 
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seemed most suited to his purpose. Yet Pope’s ‘ Imitations of 
Horace” constitute, perhaps, the part of his poems which it is least 
possible to read with pleasure. Putting aside the question of how far 
they represent the true Horatian spirit, they may be said to be, in 
spite of all those charms of melody and of expression in which Pope 
never fails, to be both tedious and dull. We are afraid that most 
readers will pronounce a verdict little more favourable on this, 
though it is almost certainly the best attempt hitherto produced 
at a version properly so called. And yet it shows throughout a 
careful study and elaboration which do not wholly fail of their 
effect, which sometimes produce a result which may be called 
almost satisfactory. It is not often that Pope is sufficiently 
faithful to his original to give the opportunity of a fair com- 
parison, but here is a well-known passage from Epistles ii. 2, 
which may serve. It begins ‘ Luculli miles :—” 


“Jn Cinna’s wars a soldier poor and old 
Had dearly earned a little purse of gold; 
Tired in a tedious march, one luckless night 
He slept (poor dog!) and lost it to a doit. 
This put the man in such a desperate mind, 
Between revenge, and grief, and hunger joined, 
Against the foe, himself, and all mankind, 
He leaped the trenches, scaled a castle wall, 
Tore down a standard, took a fort and all. 
‘Prodigious well!’ his great commander cried, 
Gave him much praise, and some reward beside. 
Next pleased his excellence a town to batter, 
(Its name I know not, and 'tis no great matter, ) 
‘Go on, my friend,’ he cried, ‘see yonder walls! 
Advance and conquer, go where glory calls. 
More honours, more rewards, attend the brave!’ 
Don't you remember what reply he gave ? 
‘D’ye think me, noble general? such a sot! 
Lot him take castles who has ne’er a groat.” 


The new translator does not show by any means to disadvantage 
in the comparison, especially when his greater fidelity is taken into 
account :— 


“A soldier of Lucullus’s, they say, 

Worn out at night by marching all the day, 

Lay down to sleep, and, whilo at ease he snored, 

Lost to a farthing all his little hoard. 

This woke the wolf in him ;—'tis strange how keen 

The teeth will grow with but the tongue between ;— 

Mad with the foe and with himself, offhand 

He stormed a treasure-city, walled and manned, 

Destroys the garrison, becomes renowned, 

Gains decorations and two hundred pound. 

Soon after this the General had in view 

To take some fortress, where I never knew ; 

He singles out our friend, and makes a speech 

That een might drive a coward to the breach ; 

‘Go, my fine fellow! go where valour calls ! 

There's fame and money too inside those walls.’ 

‘I'm not your man,’ returned the rustic wit ; 

‘He makes a hero who has lost his kit.’” 
The common phrase ‘the teeth with nothing but the tongue 
between them’ is employed with characteristic ingenuity in ren- 
dering “jejunis dentibus acer.” In another passage, from the Satires 
i. 9, the ‘*Ibam forte Via Sacra,” Horace’s mock heroic is not 
badly given :— 

“To paused for breath: I falteringly break in: 

‘Have you a mother? have you kith or kin 

To whom your life is precious?’ ‘Not asoul: 

My line’s extinct: I have interred the whole.’ 

O happy they! (so into thought I fell) 

After life’s endless babble they sleep well : 

My turn is next; despatch me; for the weird 

Has come to pass which I so long have feared, 

The fatal weird a Sabine beldame sung, 

All in my nursery days, when life was young: 

‘No sword nor poison e’er shall take him off, 

Nor gout, nor pleurisy, nor racking cough ; 

A babbling tongue shall kill him: let him fly 

All talkers, as he wishes not to die.’ ” 

Here it is Cowper with whom the translator comes into com- 
parison, as any one who will turn to that poet’s tedious octo- 
syllabics will probably think, not to any disadvantage. If he 
could always manage his verse with equal skill there would indeed 
be little cause of complaint ; but there are occasional lines where 
this skill seems to desert him. The verse which he writes (the 
heroic couplet of Cowper, as he tells us in the preface, rather 
than that of Pope) is apt to become prosaic. ‘There are times 
when it must be, and is even meant to be so. But it should 
flow on with the ease of prose; the fetters of rhyme should not be 
felt. Prosaic verse which has any appearance of effort and con- 
straint unites in itself every fault. A rhyming word which would 
- obviously have been absent had it not been for the rhyme, is 
more offensive than it is in a loftier style. Such renderings as 


* Yet there’s a mean in morals; life has lines, 
To north and south of which all virtue pines,” 





and,—- 
“T should rest satisfied with mine, nor choose 
New parents, decked with senatorial shoes,” 
where ‘senatorial shoes” would certainly not appear as an equi- 
valent for ‘‘fascibus et sellis” but for the needs of metre, are 
very serious blemishes; nor do they stand alone. The general 
fault which we find with the whole is not be justified by extracts ; 
the reader must judge, as we have done, from the general im- 
pressions. It is habitually more conspicuous where the strain of 
the original is the humblest, yet sometimes the finer passages are 
not adequately rendered. Here is a specimen from Epistles ii, 
2, one in which Horace rises to his highest note, “sed vocat 
usque suum ” ;— 
“Yet all the plain, he fancies, to the stone 
That stands beside the poplar, is his own. 
Bat who can talk of property in lands 
Exposed to ceaseless risk of changing hands, 
Whose owner, purchase, favour, lawless power, 
And, lastly, death may alter in an hour? 
So, with heirs following heirs, like waves at sea, 
And no such thing as perpetuity, 
What good are farmsteads, granaries, pasture-grounds 
That stretch long leagues beyond Calabria’s bounds, 
If Death, unbribed by riches, mows down all 
With his unsparing sickle, great and small ?” 
This is but poorly done. And yet it is a passage which it would 
not be difficult, one would think, to translate well. On the whole, 
we are inclined to believe, though there are not a few happy 
passages which tend the other way, that spirited prose would be 
the best vehicle for this part of Horace. Is it possible to write 
colloquial verse—seemingly so easy, really so hard—under the dis- 
advantages which a translator has to contend against? Professor 
Conington was one of the most ingenious, and, on the whole, one 
of the most successful of translators in verse, and yet he fails to 
satisfy; and where he has failed, we may wait long for the man 
who shall succeed. At the same time, as may be readily imagined, 
lovers of Horace will find themselves repaid for the study of this 
volume. ‘The rendering, even when it fails to please or interest, 
is always careful; it very seldom sinks below a certain level, and 
it is often neat and happy. We give two or three of the lines that 
we have noted :— 
“ Aequum est 
Peccatis veniam poscentem reddere rursus :” 
“He that needs excuse must need excuse.” 
—though this is weakened by a previous line, which but for the 
rhyme could have been well spared. ‘ For reciprocity exacts her 
dues,” — 
*“ Avidos vicinum funus ut aegros 
Exanimat mortisque metu sibi parcere cogit.” 
“ Sick gluttons of a next-door funeral hear, 
And learn self-mastery in the school of fear.” 
“Frigore te feriet :”’ 
“ Freeze you dead.” 
“Cui non conveniet sua res ut calceus olim, 

Si pede major erit, subvertet, si minor uret :” 
“Means should, like shoes, be neither large nor small, 

Too wide, they trip us up, too strait, they gall.” 

“ Equi frenati est auris in ore :” 
“ A horse when bridled listens through his jaws.” 
VERONIQUE.” 
Bur for the writer's preface, the criticism of Véronique ought to 
have been a simple matter. Without pronouncing on its goodness 
or badness, which are phrases of wide meaning, a critic could 
have had little difficulty in defining the class to which the story 
belongs, assigning it a first place in the class, and calculating 
safely that a large section of the novel-reading public would read 
it and like it. ‘The preface, as prefaces are very apt to do, turns 
against the writer, by raising pretensions undiscoverable in the 
story itself, and introducing controversial matter. 

To begin with the easy part of the criticism. The story is 
plainly one of those mixed narratives of character and incident— 
neither distinctively of one class nor the other, but a mixture—which 
is the favourite form of the magazine novel ; the character and inci- 
dents and general life of the story being usually those of the present 
day. Given a set of characters and sketches from life, and a set of 
incidents, which need not always be sensational, though they are 
preferred so, the problem is to glue these together with more oF 
Jess neatness and call the whole a novel, or a romance, or a tale from 
real life, as it may please the fancy of the writer. The incidents 
may be such as could be fitted to almost any other characters, 





* Véronique. A Romance by Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), 3 vols 
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and vice versd, but the want of vital connection does not seem to 
matter. Ifthe plot is just sufficient to carry on the reader, and 
the single sketches are lively enough to do for magazine padding, 
the end is answered, and the work is what many people like so 
well that the writer will conceivably be justified in speaking of the 
‘cordial hand-grasp” which the novel-reading public extends to 
her. In this sort of manufacture, then, the present writer has 
attained considerable excellence. The plot of Veronique, in the 
first place, although somewhat narrow for so much writing, is made 
the most of with no little ingenuity. A girl brought up witha 
poor French priest at an isolated station in the Neilgherries is 
flirted with, then made love to, and won by a brilliant English 
officer, who is thrown in her way by a hunting misadventure ; is 
seduced into a secret Yelverton marriage with the consent of her 
guardian the priest, who understands that her lover, Captain 
Romilly, is a Catholic; and is immediately deserted by her so- 
called husband, who finds on returning to England, on the dying 
summons of his father, that his fortune is made wholly dependent 
on his marrying a lady in his own position in life,—a course which 
he takes, after some little demur. The girl on finding herself 
deserted betakes herself to England as lady’s-maid to the wife of 
an Indian colonel, and after a little variety of experience in service 
discovers and confronts her truant husband in a little Belgian 
town, finds that she really is deserted, and that there isno help for her, 
retires to a “‘ religious house,” and after a little while sends intima- 
tion to her betrayer, who, though weak, has not been a bad fellow 
in the main, and is now devoured by remorse, that he is “ par- 
doned.” Ina sort of epilogue we are told that Véronique, going 
out to the East on missionary work, is again brought in contact 
with Captain Romilly, also travelling thither with his wife and child ; 
and a shipwreck of the China steamer occurring they both commit a 
species of glorified suicide together, Captain Romilly’s wife and 
child being saved, and he, in the last critical moment, address- 
ing Véronique as his wife. There is thus the ground-work of a 
good plot, though it might have been better without the epilogue, 
which is obviously not so interesting as the epilogue of reality 
which did occur in the Yelverton case. ‘The development of the 
plot is also good, the introduction of the hero and heroine through 
a hunting misadventure of the former, and the accidents precipitat- 
ing the marriage being well managed, as well as the falling-away 
of the weak, comfort-loving Captain under family influences, and 
the rencontre in Belgium which reveals the truth of her abandon- 
ment to Véronique. 

The separate sketches, moreover, are spirited and interesting, 
especially the Indian scenes and home scenes in which Anglo- 
Indians figure. The authoress is familiar with the life of Anglo- 
Indians both in India and at home, and takes a real pleasure in 
describing what she has seen as a feminine correspondent look- 
ing mainly at the outsides of things might do for a friend. 
The conversations at the Ootacamund Club among the officers, 
the scene at the Post Office, and others from Indian life have all 
the look of being truthful, though the subject-matter is frequently 
a trifle insipid. Perhaps the best chapters in the book, however, 
are the experiences in India of Mrs. Colonel Dowdson, the vulgar 
autocrat of the regiment which her submissive husband commands, 
and consequently a personage there, but who sinks into insigni- 
ficance in the great world of London. Wer «affectations, her dis- 
appointment at the coldness of her reception from friends 
whom she had patronized in Madras, the discomforts of her arrival 
in London contrasting with the importance she had assumed 
are all, though caricatured, amusing, — so much so that one 
could imagine that the authoress was paying off an old grudge 
against some Mrs. Colonel Dowdson of real life. We are not even 
speculating whether this is really the case, but only wish to give a 
notion of the zest with which the portrait is painted, and the 
effectiveness of the touches, as it is unfortunately too true that the 
perfection of the satirist’s art is seldom reached without a spice of 
personal malice. 

So far our verdict on the book could not have been unfavourable ; 
the characters, again, being good enough puppets to sustain a 
languid interest in the threading together of the separate sketches. 
We can quite well understand that a certain novel-reading public 
would accept for hero a handsome captain of good family, although 
without brains or any qualities at all except idleness and love of 
physical luxury ; and for heroine a French sentimental dévote, also 
without other special qualities. They are good enough figure- 
heads for the purpose, and perhaps the public may care for the one 
growing into a steady, God-fearing man under the influence of 
remorse, and the other into a self-sacrificing ‘‘ sister of mercy.” 
Equally passable are the ‘good priest,” of the well-known type, 
and a lover of Véronique of the equally well-known humble 
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and faithful type, who play a subordinate part during most 
of the action. In a story such as we have described 
these personages are likely enough to pass with the average 
novel-reader, who probably rather likes old acquaintances, 
and does not want too much novelty. But, alas! there are 
the preface and dedication, showing that the authoress 
has quite other ideas in reference to her novel. It is there de- 
scribed as ‘a common flower—perhaps a weed—but, at any rate, 
plucked freshly from the fields of my imagination ;” there is a 
grave assurance to critics, who, it seems, have been accusing her 
of “* sensationalism ”’—very unjustly, if this story is a specimen— 
that the strongest scenes in the book are all from real life; and, 
finally, the writer speaks of having reverence for her profession, 
and of her objection to flourishing by ‘‘ pandering to a false taste 
for a falser art.” Critics are thus challenged to discuss the book 
as a work of imagination and of true art, though they might other- 
wise have been glad to let it alone. 

Need we say that the claim to rank in art for any work so much 
composed of detached pieces only glued together, as we have 
described this story to be, is at once disposed of ? However clever 
the writing may be, there cannot be beauty of form, or room for 
development of character, in fictions from which half the chapters 
might be struck out without any effect on the plot or the exhi- 
bition of the dramatis persone. How flagrantly this story is at 
fault it would hardly be possible to say. Chapter after chapter 
on Mrs. Colonel Dowdson, though in a way the best in the book, 
must come out, and equally so long passages on Mr. and Mrs. 
Conway Jones, certaiu fashionable spongers on tradesmen whose 
only connection with the story is the heroine’s attaching herself to 
them as lady’s-maid, and who in no way assist the growth of her 
character, and only interrupt the action. One cannot but observe 
in such a story, too, the inappropriateness of descriptions of 
scenery, since the scenes are not harmonized with the phases of 
character described,—one of the most delicate tasks which an 
artist in words can undertake. It requires character, indeed, of 
a certain depth and quality to be acted on by scenery, and you 
cannot have this with common-place personages only in your novel. 
If it were worth while, there are many other faults in detail 
which might be found, but we need only take one—the question of 
the conversion of Captain Romilly, and of the shipwreck in the 
epilogue—about which the author appears to have been exercised. 
[t may or may not be true, that a conceited, pleasure-loving 
puppy like Captain Romilly required the commission of a 
great crime to take the conceit out of him, and so make 
him a new man. But the authoress should not only have 
asserted the possibility of the fact of conversion, but shown the 
progress of the character, which would have been an interesting 
although most difficult task. The successful execution of it would 
have had an unquestionable claim to be considered art. The 
question as to the shipwreck and joint suicide, again, is not its 
sensationalism, or whether there are not such tragedies in life, 
but whether the tragedy belongs to the kind of life here painted. 
The tone of the story, we should think, is too mild for such an 
incident to be a proper conclusion, although the author thinks she 
proves confidence in her line by dragging it in, ‘* in spite of the 
onus which will probably accrue to me.” We confess we should 
have been quite contented with the “ Je te pardonne ” of Vcronique 
as the finish, and our only emotion at the epilogue was astonish- 
ment at two such commou-place mortals as the hero and heroine 
being got rid of by so much melodramatic machinery. But perhaps 
it may be a new thing for the author to hear that in art we expect 
something more than a transcript from real life,—the mere report 
of any scenes and incidents which may be conveniently huddled 
together; that we want, in fact, grouping and keeping, the 
selection of characters and incidents, and their moulding under 
the heat of the imagination. 





PICTURES OF HUNGARIAN LIFE.* 
Tue authoress of Flemish Interiors is a most indefatigable writer. 
| We have scarcely closed her account of the Béguinages of Belgium 
| before we find her opening a new vein in Hungarian travel. It is 
not very long since she gave us two other books at one birth, and 
her subjects are generally well chosen. ‘The present one, she 
| says, was suggested to her by Cardinal Wiseman, who seems to 
| have given her a circular letter of introduction, if we may judge 
by the way in which she was always showing his autograph. 
Most of the comforts of her journey were owing to the Cardinal’s 
kindness, as his letter was 4 passport to Bishops’ palaces, and pro- 
| . "Pictures of Bungusten Life. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors Gheel, 
Loudon: Ridgway, 1569. 
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cured her hospitable treatment in monasteries. Yet we regret 
that the “useful hints,” which the authoress says she received, 
did not include some lessons in the art of composition. The 
present book would be greatly improved if the authoress 
knew better what to observe and how to record her observations. 
Her promise to introduce us into a comparatively new world of 
travel is inadequately fulfilled, and we learn little about the life of 
the country from superficial sketches of steamboat and railway 
travel, varied by accounts of visits to ecclesiastics and by Hungarian 
or Austrian legends. Parts of the book are interesting, though 
more might have been made of them. On the whole, the authoress 
writes pleasantly, except when she is tedious, and sees things with 
her own eyes when she takes the trouble to open them. But for a 
professed writer of travels she reminds us too much of Pope, who 
counted by miles when his publisher wished him to count by stanzas, 
and she seems to think it enough for her to go down the Danube 
without making an attempt to take the reader with her. ‘This is 
the less excusable in the authoress, as she is sarcastic on other 
English travellers who merely get over the ground. In one place 
she met an old English gentleman who enumerated glibly enough 
all the places he had passed through, but who was thoroughly 
puzzled when asked what he had seen. ‘ He looked at us with an 
expression which seemed to say, ‘ Well, upon my word, that’s a very 
original idea of yours. I never thought of it before.’” If the 
authoress had remembered that a writer of travels must not only 
see things with the outward eye, but must bring the mind's eye to 
bear upon them, must form a vivid impression of them, and must 
transfer that to paper, she would not have exposed herself to the 
same criticism as she has brought to bear on her fellow-countryman. 

We do not find that the warnings as to the roughness of Hun- 
garian travel which were given to our authoress by Viennese 
landlords and waiters were justified by the fact. She was told 
that the railways were unfinished, the vehicles crazy, the roads 
bad, the inns dirty and dear, and the country beset by brigands. 
It is true that on more than one occasion the authoress and her 
party could find no decent inn, and were driven to sad straits for 
the want of a carriage. But as far as the railways are concerned, 
England might profit by the example of Hungary. The second- 
class carriages are padded and quilted, with rugs of sheepskin for 
the feet, and a handsome lining of crimson leather. <A placard 
was stuck up in the carriage in which the authoress travelled from 
Raab to Komorn, requesting gentlemen wearing spurs not to put 
their heels on the seats. ‘The only time the party was exposed to 
any bodily danger was when some enormous dogs rushed out of an 
open gateway, yelling and baying furiously. Being taller than a 
man when they stood on their hind legs, they were formidable 
antagonists. Matters seemed coming to a crisis. ‘‘ One of the 
dogs had his paws already on the shoulder of one of our party, and 
another second would have decided his fate, had not the farmer, 
attracted by the noise, darted out of the house and called off the 
dogs.”’ Attempts at cheating are, of course, too common in all strange 
countries to deserve especial notice, and the further troubles to 
which our authoress was exposed may be summed up in one 
sentence. She was ordered not to sketch at Pressburg, though 
luckily she had just finished her drawing when the order came, 
and at Waitzen the director refused her permission to see the 
prison, though she managed to get in afterwards by the help of a 
purveyor. ‘Thus it appears that her trip was not eventful. She 
did not mix enough with the people to gain any real insight into 
their life and habits. The things that struck her as new and 
strange were such as lay upon the surface. She noticed, for 
instance, at Pressburg that German words were written up on the 
outside of shops in Hebrew characters, She was much impressed 
by the rapid increase of Jews in Hungary, noticing that in a place 
where there was not one Jew ten years ago there are now 200. 
This growth may be partly owing to the fact communicated to the 
authoressby the Archbishopof Gran, Prince Primate of Hungary. This 
excellent prelate said he did not understand the furious animosity 
which he heard existed in England between persons of different 
religions. In Hungary it was the custom to take a broader view, 
and for each to allow to others the liberty he claimed for himself, so 
that Jews, Protestants, and Roman Catholics lived on the best 
terms with each other, and ‘‘although the latter might hope that 
others would come into their fold, they neither persecuted nor 
condenined them.” The portrait of the Prince Primate is very pleas- 
ing, and weare afraid it must be owned that his opinions contrast 
rather strongly with those which prevailin England. It is some con- 
solation to know that his predecessors were not equal to him. ‘The 


first of the Archbishops of Gran on whom the title of Priuce was 
conferred was a Count Bathyani, who was one day driving out in 
a coach and six when he was reminded that St. Peter did not sur- 





The Archbishop replied that 
At Waitzen the 
authoress met with the less edifying spectacle of a bishop in diffi- 


round himself with so much pomp. 
St. Peter was not the son of Count Bathyani. 


culties. She noticed that there were scarcely any servants about 
the palace, and the chamberlain who was showing her over told her 
withasigh that it would be long before the guest-chambers were used 
again. It turned out that the Bishop had been so cheated by his 
steward, andhis affairs had got into such confusion, thata whole year’s 
income was required to pay off his debts. We may profitably 
turn from the embarrassed bishop to the wealthy monastery of St. 
Martinsberg, and accompany the authoress through the commi- 
sariat department :— 


“A few steps preceding us walked the burly, good-humoured, not to 

say jolly, middle-aged monk, with a large official-looking bunch of keys 
hanging at his girdle, whose duty it was to preside over haunches of 
venison and cream pasties. There were the baskets of fruit, veritable 
cornucopi#—peaches, nectarines, figs, and grapes, such as one sees them 
on the luscious canva<ses of the Flemish masters. There were the fish 
of the lake and the game of the forest; there were the cupboards full of 
neat, regular rows of preserves, ‘no satis to their jwus/’ and there the 
fresh-laid eggs and the brass skillets of now milk standing for cream; 
the countless pats of buff semi-transparent butter, ‘et pressi copia lactis,’ 
Still following the house-steward we reached the kitchen, which reminded 
us of that of the Archbishop of Granada, so graphically described by Gil 
Blas. We could have sworn to the white-robed cooks and scullions, to 
the bright copper stew-pans, the glowing fire and the spits that turned 
before it, sending up the savoury odour as of a sweet-smelling sacrifice, 
and announcing what a jolly supper was in preparation for the table of 
the ‘Geistliche.’ The dresser, the walls, the very floors shone with 
cleanliness: it was a model kitchen, and truly this must be a wealthy 
abbey! Not the least satisfactory department was that wherein wera 
stowed the provisions regularly dispensed to the poor, for they come in 
for their share of the produce of these extensive and productive lands. 
This princely domain, which brings in enormous revenues, and on which 
the property-tax must supply to Government an important sum, 
stretches right away to the Bakonyer Forest and the Balaton Lake. It 
comprises arable and pasture-land, farms, vineyards, orchards and 
gardens, lakes and rivers, which give employment to a vast population 
of labourers, all denizens of the soil. A lift communicates between the 
kitchen and refectory, which, if it does not carry up the whole table laid 
out, as at Schéubrunn, at least enables the menu of the meal to be served 
up hot and hot, according to the usages of the best-regulated establish- 
ments.” 
How the Bishop of Waitzen’s mouth must water at the thought of 
such a contrast! We cannot wonder that these wealthy estab- 
lishments treated the authoress well, or that Cardinal Wiseman’s 
letter was not thrown away upon those who were worthy to cater 
for him. When we read that a portion of this abundance is 
regularly set apart for the poor, we are tempted to quote our 
authoress’s sketch of another institution which may well shame us 
in England. The workhouse at Pesth is very different from those 
London Unions which have for so long a time been forcing them- 
selves on public notice. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature in 
the account here given to us is the conduct of the master. ‘ He 
seemed,” the authoress writes, ‘‘ to be a very intelligent man, and 
to take a great interest in his charge; he had introduced several 
useful and ingenious improvements into the institution, and the 
feeling which subsisted between the inmates and himself sufficed 
to show that in his official capacity he was indulgent as well as 
conscientious. . . . . ‘The whole tone of the house seemed healthy 
and well regulated, and we observed that whenever we entered the 
wards appropriated te the women, the director, with a chivalrous 
sentiment worthy of all praise, lifted his cap.” We cannot 
imagine Mr. Bumble doing this. When that great being was 
driven out of the washing department by the former Mrs. Corney, 
he had his hat on, and it is impossible to suppose that he ever 
took an interest in his charge except when he defended the 
parochial porridge against the greediness of Oliver ‘I'wist, or 
extolled the virtues of the medicine which had cured two coal- 
heavers. ‘I'o talk of useful and ingenious improvements in our 
workhouses would seem like irony. Here, at all events, as in our 
railway carriages, we have something to learn from Hungary. 
Yet we may hope that the following scene in the public bath at 
Pesth does not find any resemblance in England :— 

“ After we had inspected the grand old Turkish bath, now used as a 
swimming bath by the ladies—who pass whole mornings, attired in the 
most becoming costumes, floating about like mermaids in its tepid 
waters—and had looked at numberless single baths, douches, vapour- 
baths, sulphur-baths, and baths of every possible denomination, the 
Badmeister took us to see the public bath. It was a strange sight, 
nuprepared as we were for it, and the Badmeister was heartily amused 
at our amazement. After leading us, through a stone passage out of 
the garden, into a cellar-like chamber, lofty and vaulted, moss-grown 
and crepuscular, he pushed open a clumsy wooden door, and introduced 
us into the bath-chamber itself. It was a gloomy, cavernous-looking 
place of some extent, nearly dark, but for a glimmer of light which 
poured in from a small square-shaped window in the end wall, near the 
roof, and a steamy vapour rose from the water, which filled up nearly 
the whole area to the level of the door, leaving a narrow stone step all 
round. The form of the building was oblong, and the stones with 
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which it was lined were covered with a dark green, moss-like coating. 
It was difficult, after the strong sunlight, at first to detect what was 
going on within ; but after a few minutes we began to distinguish some 
dozen or more of living creatures, either sitting on the edge or floating 
about in the water, men and women bathing promiscuously together, 
or rather lazily enjoying the tepid temperature of the air and water. 
The sight was by no means an attractive one. They were, for the most 
part, haggard, wrinkled creatures, with dank hair hanging over their 
faces and shoulders, in forms resembling rats’ tails; so we bade a rapid 
adieu to these elderly naiads and forbidding tritons, who seemed equally 
pleased to be rid of our presence.” 

The authoress gives us a description of the Hungarian gipsies, 
their early training, and their musical performances, which has 
many striking points. Some of the legends she has collected, 
especially the story of the Fairy Hulamka, the genius of the 
Neusiedlersee, of the “ Stock-im-Kisen ” or iron tree-trunk which 
stands in one of the streets of Vienna, and of the Biirenhiiuter or 
wild man with the bearskin, who is commemorated by an inn in 
the same city, are quaintly picturesque. But with this we have 
enumerated all the contents of her book that deserve to be noticed, 
and our readers can judge whether or no four hundred pages were 
necessary for the working-out of such materials. 





THE HUMAN INTELLECT.* 

To read, digest, and reproduce in an abridged form all the 
writings of all philosophers of note on every phase of the intellect’s 
activity! What an undertaking! It were superhuman not to 
have failed sometimes, not to have shirked a question here, or to 
have hurried the work there, or to have been content with a mis- 
apprehension when to set it right would have entailed more time 
and trouble than could be afforded. ‘To say that these faults are 
but seldom to be found in Dr. Porter’s work is the highest com- 
mendation he could wish for. With the necessary amount of 
erudition he has united considerable power of analysis, of extract- 
ing the kernel in every case. ‘The most striking example of this is 
perhaps to be found in his chapter on ‘*‘ Causation and the Relation 
of Causality,” where the key-note of the philosophizing of Hume, 
Brown, and John Stuart Mill on this subject is quite adequately 
struck in the short space of five pages. We do not mean that the 
opinions of these philosophers could be /earnt, but they could 
certainly be recognized there. The criticism upon them opens 
with this telling paragraph :— 

“Tts advocates overlook the real question at issue. The belief to be 

explained or accounted for is, that every event has a cause. The belief 
which the advocates of this theory seek to account for, is the belief that 
to each particular event or class of events some definite cause has been 
or may be actually assigned. That this last only can be the product of 
experience is obvious, That this is the belief in support of which they 
adduce illustrations and arguments is evident from the passages we 
have quoted from Hume and Mill. That this is not the belief which is 
in question needs no illustration or argument.” 
The fact is, Dr. Porter has avoided much of the pettiness and 
want of analysis of the mere text-book, by making his book 
something more. It is intended also as a book ‘for the library,” 
and additions have been made for the satisfaction of ‘‘a smaller 
and more select class of students and readers.” ‘To this design we 
are indebted for much of the more important matter in the text, 
which has been placed in smaller type, as also for the valuable 
historical summaries of philosophical theories on the more vexed 
questions appended to their respective chapters. It will be 
sufficient to mention that these special summaries deal with such 
questions as ‘* Sense-Perception,” ‘‘’The Nature of the Concept,” 
“Intuitive Knowledge,” for the philosophical student to refer 
to them with eagerness, as dealing with what are emphatically 
the questions of the day. 

Dr. Porter's own theory of intuitive knowledge is, we think, 
one of the least satisfactory of his theories. As it lies, however, 
pretty much at the root of all his philosophizing, and contains in 
itself many good illustrations of the defects incidental to such a 
work as he has undertaken, it will be worth while to consider it 
more particularly. ‘The philosophical mind hates the very name 
of intuitions, and we could at times be content to have missed all 
the subtle speculation of the Kantian philosophy to have lost also 
the popularization of this word. Since Kant it has been been the 
Tesource of indolent minds, and of those which are devoid of the 
necessary analytical power, when they arrive at some question too 
abstruse or too laborious for them to grapple with, to save their 
philosophical reputation by calling it an innate idea. We do not 
ourselves acquit Kant of all blame in this matter. He, however, 
as is well known, started with the scepticism of Hume, which he 
made it his aim to answer. Hume had shown that experience 











_* The Human Intellect. With an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By 
Noah Porter, D.D. New York: Scribner and Co. 1866. 





could never confer certainty, but that its fancied reliability existed 
in the mind of the recipient—a moral certainty—through associa- 
tion and habit. Hence if our knowledge was to be objectively 
reliable, it must contain an element distinct from, and therefore prior 
to, experience. Such an element is to be found in the Sense-Forms 
of Space and Time, and in the Categories of the Understanding, in 
other words, in the form of the mind itself. Dr. Porter quotes 
from Locke, ‘* Nihil in intellectu, quod non prius in sensu, nisé 
ipse intellectus.” Whether in perception or in reflection we pre- 
suppose a something to perceive or reflect. This something is then 
necessarily prior to experience, it is this which we term mind, the 
true ‘‘a priori,” the only “ innate.” Examine the constitution of 
this mind, analyze it into its component parts, and you obtain 
legitimate intuitions, innate ideas; but no idea can be accepted 
as intuitive or a priori unless it be deductively derived from the 
constitution of the mind itself. It is from this point of view that 
we venture to criticize Dr. Porter's theory. Dr. Porter is uncon- 
scious of the necessity for a ‘ Transcendental Deduction.” He 
just takes up the principles of the mind’s action as they 
are given in experience, and obtained by abstraction and 
generalization from it. ‘Thus though he assumes a_ higher 
stand-point in his special examination of deductive and inductive 
reasoning, he has not really freed his mind from the superstition of 
syllogism, he is still essentially wrapt up in the scholastic pseudo- 
Aristotelianism, with its progress from the concrete to the abstract, 
from the more determinate to the less determinate, from the indi- 
vidual to the general, in which the highest knowledge consists in 
the knowledge of this indeterminate, this vague and general 
abstraction. 

Intuitions here are divided into ‘‘the formal, the mathe- 
matical, and the real,” but this division is based upon 
nothing more than that these have their place in different 
spheres of knowledge, and are just found there. ‘The formal 
intuitions are the highest genera of things, Being and the rela- 
tions of Identity and Diversity ; the mathematical are just Time 
and Space and what is involved in them, the real are the two 
notions of Causation and of Adaptation. Just as there is no 
deductive proof of the division, so neither is it shown that there 
are just this number of intuitions and no more, or why there should 
be. And generally the justification, the Rechtmiissigkeit, the guid 
juris, as Kant would call it, is absent. But according to Kant, 
this is essential to the objective validity of the intuitions them- 
selves. We shall know now what to think of such passages as the 
following :— 

“ These [intuitive] truths, instead of being the first to be consciously 
possessed and assented to, are the ast which are reached, and by only a 
few of the race ever reached at all. To reach them, long courses of 
training are required to bring the intellect into a capacity for analysis 
and generalization [note this], which may enable it to understand and 
assent to them.” 


And still more forcibly further on :— 


“ These intuitions are apprehended in a concrete, not an abstract form. 
They can only be known as related to objects of matter and spirit, and 
never as independent of either... .. The only form of language in 
which any act of primitive intuition is adequately expressed is the 
proposition. The subject of this proposition is the concrete object (of 
matter or spirit) which sense or consciousness apprehends. We do, as it 
were, say, ‘ This is a being, cause, effect.’” 

We call especial attention to this last statement. In the 
Kantian sense the exact contrary would be the truth, intuitions, 
as being equivalent to the mind itself, would be not the predicate, 
but, on the contrary, the universal subject to every proposition 
which can be formed. Yet it must not be thought that the passages 
quoted have not their own truth, but they are altogether beside 
the point in the connection in which they stand. Dr. Porter holds, 
as we do, that intuitions are not dependent on experience for their 
validity, though for their existence he derives them from it; and 
this validity, so far as it does not depend on an internal feeling of 
necessity, he derives from the common consent of mankind. In 
this way Dr. Porter faucies he has reproduced Kant’s two criteria 
of necessity and universality. It is needless to point out that 
Kant’s universality, at any rate, is not this at all, not the presence 
of the conception in every mind, but its presence in every act of 
thought of any mind. Our great complaint against Dr. Porter is 
that he has misunderstood Kant throughout. Thus in another 
place Kant is made to consider the sense-forms of time and space 
and the categories of the understanding as possessing a merely 
regulative force. Rather it is only as transcendent that ideas cam 
be denied a constitutive employment. However, the complete 
appreciation of Kant would require half a lifetime, and Dr. 
Porter has to pass on to the study of other philosophers, whose 
opinions are required for his manual. It was perhaps necessary 
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that some writer should be less perfectly understood, but it is 
unfortunate for Dr. Porter’s theory of intuitions that fate should 
have singled out Kant to be the one. 

Intuitions, according to Dr. Porter, lie at the root of all our | 
knowlelge, and render all our reasoning, whether deductive or 
inductive, alone possible. In particular, he very forcibly shows 
that the notion of causation is the guiding principle in experi- 
mental inductions, and the idea of final cause, or of design in the 
Universe he considers as so necessary to inductive science, that all 
inductions assume it, being no other than the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature which is so insisted on by John Stuart Mlll. 
We have already alluded to the chapter on causation, and have 
but little to say beyond simple commendation of it. Nevertheless, 
from our present stand-point there will be some exception to make, 
as causation is one of the intuitions. For instance, this is a speci- 
men of the ground on which its validity is supposed to rest :— 

“In these explanations and experiments the mind is impelled 
by a special emotion, called curiosity. Curiosity is more than an 
interest and desire to know an event as a fact; it impels to the 
knowledge of its causes and laws, of its origin and growth. The existence 
of a strong and apparently original emotional capacity of this sort con- 
firms the view that the relation itself is original as a law of existence, 
and that the belief in it is a fundamental principle of the mind’s 
knowledge.” 

However subtle and original this reasoning may be, there can 
be no question as to its utter inadequacy to prove the point at 
issue. ‘There is a tendency besides to look upon causation as a 
relation of potency in the object, which we beg to submit the 
philosophical existence of Hume has once and for all rendered 
logically impossible. Yet at the same time this relation is based 
upon a feeling of necessity in our minds to conceive it so. We 
may remark upon this as upon other employments of the 
spurious intuitional theory of knowledge, that in our view 
it is indistinguishable from pure scepticism. ‘This is not 
proveable by reason, but yet I believe it” has as its counter- 
statement, ‘This is not proveable by reason and _ therefore 
I cannot believe it,” and the difference is only a difference 
of temperament in the subject. So faith or scepticism becomes a 
thing of chance, a gift, for which we are not responsible. Kant 
believed that the natural answer to Hume’s sceptical conclusions 
on causality was to appreciate the whole question in its entirety. 
Is a priori knowledge at all possible? Hume’s philosophical acumen, 
he thought, would have saved him from his mistake, if he had seen 
that the question involved the validity of mathematical reasoning 
itself. Nevertheless, it is noticeable that the philosophical acumen 
of writers of our own day has not saved them. Mathematical 
necessity even is now made a question of association. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Causation” Dr. Porter supplements by a chapter on 
** Design or Final Cause.” ‘This is very ably and boldly handled, 
and will be useful as correcting the very material notions of 
causation prevalent. Really, however, it is only a development 
of the principle of causality itself, and the tracing of designs in 
Nature is dangerous unless based on realism, when the end 
becomes identical with the actual effect. This is indeed quite 
recognized by Dr. Porter, where he says, ‘‘ It is conceded that the 
explanation by efficient causes is not inconsistent with that by 
final causes, inasmuch as it is through effects actually produced 
that we infer they were intended and provided for.” This is true 
philosophy. 
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the whole, he speaks out with great freedom and power. We do not 
know whether the sermons are chronologically arranged ; but the last 
“The Devil in Church,” strikes us as being the best. There is something 
very pathetic in what we hear of the writer’s life. At nineteen he was 
appointed to the regular ministry of a congregation in Lancashire, 
Could anything exceed the cruelty and folly of setting such a boy in 
such a place, to preach two sermons or more weekly to a hard-headed 
congregation, who would be determined to have their pennyworth for 
their penny, and would know whether they got it too? No wonder that 
he broke down utterly in middle age, “that dark clouds of despondency 
mysteriously wrapped him round” for years, and that he shook them 


off only to die. 

The Volsung Tale. By F. Scarlet Potter. (Martin, 9 Lisson Grove.) 
—This little poem appears in a most modest guise, but it is ten times 
more worth reading than most of the volumes of “ minor ” poetry that 
reach us. Mr. Potter has no small command of language, shows a taste 
almost uniformly good, aad has acquired something of that rhythm in 
his blank verse which is so easy to recognize, so impossible to describe, 
The Volsuny Tale is a saga of the loves of Sigurd and Brynhilda, 
which some of our readers will probably recognize. Brynhilda, made 
haughty by her wisdom and strength, is placed by Odin within a circle 
of magic fire. The hero who breaks through it is to win her and teach 
her true wisdom. Sigurd achieves the feat; and, after betrothal to the 
maiden, goes on his way to win renown. In course of time he comes to 
the Court of Giuki. There the Queen, Grimhilda, gives him a magic 
drink which makes him forget his former life; and so he marries the 
Queen's daughter, Gudruna. Then Gunnar, Giuki’s son, hears of 
Brynhilda, and seeks to win her, but fails till Sigurd himself accomplishes 
the deed, which is to take his own helmet from tho magic fire. The 
maiden recognizes him, but he calls himself Gunnar, and his face ho had 
never shown. To Gunnar accordingly she is married. The end of the 
tale the reader will find out, we hope, for himself. We must quote one 
fine passage, where Sigurd speaks of the curse of Odin which is on his 


house :— 
“T shall not strive with Odin, though his hand 


Lies heavy, has lain heavily on all 

My race, the House of Volsung. What am I 
More than the Kings my fathers who long since 
Received his fatal favours and are dead, 

Slain for his pastime? Well my Father knew 
His bitter jestings. Very long ago 

There stood an oak, knotted and hard with age, 
Within my Father's mead-hall, where he sat 

At banquet with his earls. And, as they drank, 
Came an unbiddden guest, big-limbed and tall, 
Unknown in all the fashion of his garb, 

With but one eye, yet such an eye that none 
Had lust to meet it; very grey with age, 

And lofty in his bearing, like a king.” 


The stranger thrusts a sword into the oak, and bids the guests draw it 
forth. They all try in vain, till Sigmund the King 


“ Came slowly to the tree, and took the hilt ; 
And grasped it with white knuckles, till his arm 
Was stiff and hard and knotted as the oak, 
And at one bending drew it. That was Gram, 
The best of swords. And all who felt it died. 
So he had victory; but evermore 
Had evil; for all wished that sword, and wars 
Were thick about him; and his brethren died, 
And all his sons. Till, at the last, he strove— 
I, the avenger, being as yet unborn— 

In battle with King Hunding; and had thought 
To slay him, last and chiefest of his foes ; 
But, as they fought, between him and the King 


An unknown hero stood, big limbed and tall, 
And met him with his spear. Whereat with Gram 
He smote the spear; but, as he smote, the blade 


Snapped short, and clashed in fragments at his feet; 
And looking, he beheld the terrible eye 

None cared to see; he knew the grizzly beard, 
Knew the strange garb, the bearing like a king; 
Knew Odin, giver of the sword; and knew 

How bitter were his jests. And sat him down 
Among the dead, upon the trampled heath, 

And bowed his head, and took his doom and. died ; 
For who may strive with Odin?” 


There is a power about this verse which makes us hope to meet Mr. 
Potter again. 

The Shakespeare Treasury of Wisdom and Knowledge. Charles Ww. 
Stearns, M.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Shakespeare is, of all poets, 
the one whom one likes the best, or, a3 some doubtless would rather have it, 





The Open Secret : Sermons. By the late Rey. A. J. Morris. (Miall.)— 
This is a volume of posthumous sermons, but they stand in little need of 
the indulgence which this circumstance might claim for them. The 
title, indeed, is unmeaning, and has a sound of affectation, but the reader | 
must not be prejudiced by it. He will soon find that he has to deal | 
with a collection of discourses of no common kind, distinguished by 
much originality and power of thought, by a vigorous style, wholly free 
from affectation and a straining after show, and especially by a manly 
tone. Mr. Morris seems to have said out boldly enough what he thought, 
and never to have hesitated to confess a difficulty. Generally, his ser- 
mons leave on one the impression of being the utterances of a thoroughly 
honest man, who had contrived to shake himself free in a great measure 
from conventionalities to which his circumstances gave a power not easily | 
to be broken. Some of his interpretations seem to be wanting in depth. 
He gives us, for instance, the familiar reading of the story of the young 
man with great possessions who went away sorrowful when he was told 


to sell all that he had, taking the sorrow as a bad sign, whereas surely | 


it was the most hopeful that could be. Sometimes, too, his language 
repeats conventions of the pulpit, which we cannot but think either 
misrepresent or very inadequately represent realities of life. But, on 


dislikes the least, to read in extracts. When an enthusiastic and diligent 


| student puts together in a careful selection the passages which have 


most struck him, he is certain to produce a volume which is worth look- 
ing into. We shall best give an idea of this book by quoting the titles 
of some of the chapters. Among these we have “ Shakespeare’s Practical 
Wisdom,” “Shakespearo as a Guide for the Young,” “ Shakespeare’s 
Religious Sentiments,” “* Was Shakespearo ever a Traveller?” &c. The 
selection is not equally good in all cases, but we have no serious objec- 
tion to make to anything but the chapter entitled ‘Shakespeare's Special 
Knowledge.” This is a hobby that has been pretty well ridden to death 


| already. Shakespeare has been shown to be a lawyer, theologian, &c. 


Here we have him for a master of some fifty arts. This strikes us 
| as being peculiarly absurd. Nine-tenths of the quotations, wo would 
| almost say all of them, prove nothing more than a certain multifarious- 
ness of knowledge which many men not by any means possessed of 
genius have. Must a man, to take an instance from Dr. Stearn’s own 
art, have “a special knowledge of obstetrics ” because he uses the phrase 
| she’s something before her time delivered”? or of “commerce” 


| because he writes :— 
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“ What's the news from Venice ? 
How doth that royal merchant. good Antonio? 
I know he will be glad of our success.” 


The writer's own remarks are not particularly striking, but they are 
fairly sensible, on the whole, and appreciative of his author. One smart 
saying we must give. We leave Dr. Stearns to settle the account with 
the objects of it. He says of women, writing, it must be remembered, 
in America, that while ‘her exactions are rapidly increasing, her attrac- 
tions are steadily decreasing.” 

The Curate’s Home. By A. G., author of Mignonette, &e. (See- 
jeys).—This is a very sorrowful story indeed, as any one may suppose 
when he knows that it tells the story of a “ home ” where eight children 
were supported on an income of something more than £100 a year. 
The point of the pathos lies in the picture of a trouble which is very 
real indeed. The poor curate has a sick child whose life might be saved 
if he had money, whom he is obliged to leave to die because he has not. 
There is many a middle-class household where the story of this grief is 
almost too true and near to be a subject for fiction. We say “ middle- 
class,” because to the poor, though the loss itself is equally bitter, it is 
taken for granted that the remedies are unattainable, and there is not 
the same fecling of wrong. A, the curate, feels it hard that he must 
lose his child when B, the rector, can save his, because they are on the 
same level; but C, the labourer, never dreams of such things as voyages 
to the South, &c., and so does not feel his sorrow embittered by hardship. 
We should have preferred, as a matter of art, that the story should have 
been worked out to its natural end, and that the pecuniary deus ex 
machind, who is, however, a very reasonable and moderate divinity, 
should not have been summoned. Probably the author or the publisher 
knew the public too well to allow it, and certainly the story, which is 
written with considerable taste and skill, will be all the more popular 
for the pleasanter ending. 

Three Weeks in Central Europe, by T. Sopwith, M.A. (Willis, 
Sotheran, and Co.), is an unpretending record of journeyings through 
Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, &c., the writer principally concerning himself 
with matters of art. 
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PURE CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)...........0008 
» 3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux)...... 22s 
» 5—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 36s 


T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire, 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, atJ2s per dozen; 7s per dozen pints: £5 10s 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd.; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
K NAnAN's LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 


Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, deliciou, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


A ANDALU @ZA”— 


Scaramouches.” 





the Editor. 





fond Dove.” 





“ 


Monthly, Illustrated, price 6d. 


will contain— 


The beginning of a New Serial Story—KIRSTIN'S ADVENTURES. 
A Fairy Tale—KIND WILLIAM and the WATER SPRITE. 
Author of * Melchior’s Dream,” and * Mrs, Overtheway’s Remembrances. 
SLOWMAN the SLEEPER. 
The TOUR of the BUNNIEWINKS in CORNWALL, By the Author of “ The 


” 


By the Author of the ** Gypsies.” 


Seu, Hey He. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 5s. 





Edited by Mrs, ALFRED GATTY. 
London: BELL and DALDY. 


AUNT JUDY’S MAGAZINE for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of “ Parables from Naturo,” &c. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER of AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE commences a NEW VOLUME, and 


By Mrs, Ewing, 


A New Parable from Nature—The CAUSE and the CAUSER of the CAUSE. By 


A New Song, set to Simple Music by Alfred Scott Gatty, Composer of “ O fair Dove! O 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME for 1869. 





‘ siedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
ro address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 





Loeation; 
Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
fespectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 





* Believe me, sir, the flnest scenery in the world is | 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” | 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
beautiful Scenery ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOTIN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


O L 


156. 


H. C 
156, STRAND, 


T. 


200 Apartments ; 





other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 


Tourist’s Hats and Caps. 





UNVILLE’S OLD fRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and _ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 











THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
_ and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 








MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by } 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 38, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 


| eetiiatee? 


XYGENATED WATER for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, | 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added | 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, 


Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 


REMOVED. | 
| 





QUET 

for FLOORING. 

HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No, 1,548. 

The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


| DAR 
I 


Cleveland Works. 
ILMER’S 








F 
the ordinary ottoman, 


Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. 
Catalogue post free, 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


KE, 


156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


96 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 


The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Also a large Assortment of 


SOLIDAIRES 


CONVERTIBLE 
OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
Only of FLILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
An illustrated 
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FENDERS, COAL VASES, LAMPS, &c. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


NEW FURNISHING IRONMONGERY SHOW ROOMS AND GALLERIES. 
OXFORD STREET, Nos. 76, 77, and 78, LONDON. 
WINTER SEASON, 1869. 

A SPLENDID NEW STOCK JUST BEING OPENED OUT OF 
MODERATOR LAMPS—DINING and DRAWING-ROOM, 

FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, 

COAL VASES, BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES, 

BRONZE and other COFFEE MACHINES, 

BLOCK-TIN DISH COVERS, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 inches, from 303 the Set, 
HOT-WATER JOINT DISHES, SAUCEPANS, &c., 

CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 

SPOONS and FORKS in every Shape and Style. 

Apply for Printed Estimates for Furnishing 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Sth size Houses complete. 
OBSERVE, 

MAPPIN AND WEBB, 

OXFORD STREET, 76, '77, and 78, LONDON ; CORNHILL, 71 and 72, LONDON. 


Manufactories, Sheffield; and Winsley street, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 


per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE”" 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1869, 


rMHE GRAND DIPLOMAof HONOUR, 
being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS, 

A single trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 
ness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- 
ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 

Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig’s signature. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


H42) EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








YSAUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
% The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





JOHN ARTHUR & C0., 
WINE MERCHANTS, &c., 
BORDEAUX AND PARIS. 
(Established 40 Years.) 
LONDON AGENCY, 
1A Adam street, Adelphi, 
West Strand, W.C. 
Messrs, JOHN ARTHUR AND CO, have now removed 
heir London Agency to their permanent offices, as 
above, where Price Lists of their various Wines, &c., 
may be obtained. 

Samples of any of their Wines, bottled at Bordeaux, 
forwarded in cases of one dozen and upwards to any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

Their Chateau Yquem (1866), a delicious Wine, pre- 
sently quoted at only 30s per doz., is worthy of special 
attention from those laying down a supply of this flne 
vintage. JOHN DALGLEISH, Manager. 


[ELD’s “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume, Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, S.E. 


{IELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance eutirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S8.E. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
L AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dundriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 


I ENTISTRY. — Mr. A. ESKELL, 

Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 8 
Grosvenor street (a few doors from Bond street), His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” “ Pure Dentistry,” 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “ Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—HOPE for ALL.—Whatever ailments, none 
need despair of being cured till they have tried these 
inestimable remedies, Whether the disease be internal 
or external, spontaneous or the result of violence, if a 
cure b* possible, Holloway’s medicaments will effect it. 
The severity or duration of the malady is no bar to the 
successful influence exerted by these twin medicines, 
which cleanse, purify, and invigorate every solid and 
fluid in the body, ani completely renovate the digestion, 
They render every organ of secretion healthy. Taese 
admirable antidotes tu disease act immediately on the 
absorbent system, lungs, heart, and circulation, whereby 
they immediately give energy, tone, and vigour to all 
the natural functions of life. 


TOVEMBER FOGS are coming, indeed, 
already are here, and many are suffering from 
COUGHS, COLDS, THMA, INFLUENZA, &c. In- 
mediate relief may be secured by the use of SPEN- 
CER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. It possesses every 
property which can be beneticial in cases of Colds, 
Coughs, Asthma, and all Complaints of the Chest and 
Lungs. 














| 





—— 
i der PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used ag 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver, ates 
Fiddle or ' s 
Old Silver Bead. Thread, King’s, 


per dozen. £5.d.£ 8. d.£ 8. dfs. @ 
9 9 9 
oe 





Table Forks or Spoons 110..,.2 1 2 2 ued & 
Dessert do. do. 1 2....1 7....110...101- 
Tea Spoons .....0.s0000000 Bien Bit Sook OB 


Other articles are in proportion. 

These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d per doz, 
Dessert ,, a. a 16s 0a 3 
Tea Spoons ... vp ese 10s Od a 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dossert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


Ww S. BURTON, GENERAL 
j FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

ELECTRO-PLATE and BRITANNIA METAL Goops, 
Dis Covers, CANDELABRA, 
Hot-WATER DIsHEs, BATHS and TOILET Wang, 
STOVES and FENDERS, IkON and Brass Bep- 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIKCES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BeppING and Bep-Hana- 
LAMPs and GASELIERS, INGS, 
TEA TRAYS, Bep-Room CABINET Fur- 
Urns and KETTLgs, NITURE, 
TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY GooDs, 
CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, &¢, 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 


eur? SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
yous and skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I havo 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 





youre SEA SALT.—‘ 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864,—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 





rPIDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the me licinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminate iin 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “* Tidman's Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 cwt., 16s; 561b., 83. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here « voided, @ 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the M )3-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular my be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 248, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10 1. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Juhu White, Post 
office, Piccadilly. 








ra 


NEW PATENT. 
Ny LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
a for VARICOSE VEINS, and al! cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LE‘ #S,SPRALNS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 









DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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ANTED, at CHRISTMAS, a 
CURATE, to assist the Incumbent of a small 


Agricultural Parish. He must be a Graduate of 


Oxford or Cambridge. 
Apply to the Rev. J, A. EWING, Westmill Rectory, 


Buntingford. ae 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION of 


WOMEN.—A Course of Lectures on the Works 
and Times of the Leading Writers of Ancient Greece 
will be delivered, by permission of the Lord President 
of the Council on Education, at the South Kensington 
Museum, by WILLIAM R. KENNEDY, Esq., B.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, commencing Nov. 
6, and the following Saturdays, at 11 a.m. Tickets may 
be obtaind by application at the South Kensington 
Museum, or from the Hon, Secretary, Mrs. STAIR 
Dovexas, 20 Wilton place, Belgrave square. 


R. THOMSON (Graduate of the 

N London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 
Young Gentlemen, six as Boarders, and a limited 
number as Day Scholars. He has removed from 40 
Frederick Street to the house hitherto occupied by 

Mr. MACCOLL, 
At 12 RUTLAND SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 

Mr. MACCOLL has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire confidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualified 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge. 











INDIA OFFICE, 27th October, 1869. 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity 
with the intention aunounced of sending to India an- 
nually a certain number of young men, trained and 
educated for ultimate employment in the higher 
branches of the Department for the conservation and 
management of the Forests under the Government of 
India, Eleven young men will be selected in December 
next to go to India at the end of 1572, if so many are 
found duly qualified. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the ihree Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. Promotions 
will depend upon efficiency, and the occurrence of 
gacancies in the higher grades. 

Applicants must be British subjects, above 17 and 
under 25 years of age, and unmarried. 

As active hubits and a strong constitution are most 
important, candidates will have to undergo a strict 
medical examination. 

They must send to the Revenve Department of the 
India Office, on or before the 25th of November next, a 
statement of their names and parentage, with a certill- 
cate of birth, and of being pos sed of a competent 
knowledge of the following subjects, and they must 
be prepared to undergo an exam/nation in them :— 

1. English writing from dictation and English com- 
position. 

2. Arithmetic in all its branches, 

3. Algebra, elementary principles, simple and quad- 
ratic equations, ratios and proportions, logarithms, 
arithmetical and geometrical progression. 

4. Geometry (Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th books of 
Euclid) and Plane Trigonometry. 

5, Free-hand drawing. 

6. A good colloquial knowledge of either French or 
German, with the facility to read and translate the 
work. of some classica! writer in the language. 

A preference will be given to those candidates who 
show proficiency in :— 

1. Surveying and Land Measuring; Geology and 
Mineralogy. 

2. The elements of any of the following subjects :— 
Plan Drawing; Botany; Mechanical and Natural 
Philosophy : Chemistry. 

If selected, they will be further required to go through 
@ course of training and instruction in forestry and cog- 
nate sciences for two years and a half, in France or 
Germany. previous to their departure for India, and 
the Secretary of State will contribute £50 at the end of 
each half-year towards the expenses of their training, 
in the case of such candidates as are favourably re- 
ported on by their instructors. In addition to this, the 
young men will be required to pass some weeks under 
one or more approved foresters in Scotland before they 
£0 out to India. 

More detailed information as to these appointments 
may be had on application to the Assistant-Secretary, 
Revenue (Forests) Department, India Office, West- 


minster. 
(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 


H* D-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
@treet, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest [usurance Office in existence. 
4nd still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Protits aredivided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire 
«charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
80ns of good position and character. 

- 24th December, 1863, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this day ...... £738,092 








Founded 


Policies 








Returned in Abatement of Premiums do........ 555,544 
ASSETS 
Accumulated Fund ........ Rebanunnennmneniisate evecsee £1,252,174 
Present Value of Life Premiums pinaeion + 1,271,369 
LIABILITIES. 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£3,737 per 
annum) PeSorecenccecerocesenccecoecoees esecee evee 68,295 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 





Th 7 3 
TICE.—For ‘Tariff of the Hotel des 
Anglais, the new First-Class Hotel facing the 
Sea, and under English management, address,—The 
Secretary, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 
Dove court, Old Jury, London ; or to the Hotel, Nice. 





N ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- 
i ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, 


London. 
Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle, 
DiREcTORS. 
Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol ; Chandos .Wren-Hoskyns, 
Peter Cator, Esq. Esq., M.P. 


Joseph S. Lescher, Esq. 

Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bir- 
mingham. 

Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 

Joseph Pease, Esq., Dar- 


Thomas Charrington, Esq. 
Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. 

Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., 


Liverpool. lington. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., | Hleury Sturt, Esq. 


Aberdeen. George Vaughan, Esq. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. Richard 8S. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not ex¢eeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income, No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members. No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of tive years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 
The Sum Assured ,... 

» Gross Income ....... 
» Accumulated Fund . 


£4,000,000 
185,000 
1,275,000 






» Total Claims paid ........... + 1,140,000 
+ Profits returned to Members in reduction : 
of Premiums. 860,000 





For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 15 HENRY MARSITAL, Actuary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes fur the 
use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, t 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the recei 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depeud- 














encies, 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, aud also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained ou application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle street, Loadon, 1869. 
paeeesas LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH Orric—E—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat: terms and the most liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
ge het at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
per annum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
VOMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 


hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

















} 
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LETTERS of CREDIT and 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, E.U, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Bs of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. | 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 


BILLS issued upon | 


Now published, crown 8vo, pp. 336, price 4s. 


r ry Ty r ‘ 
FACTS AND DATES; 
OR, THE LEADING EVENTS IN SACRED AND 

PROFANE HISTORY, AND THE PRINCIPAL 

FACTS IN THE VARIOUS PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, 
The Memory being aided throughout by a simple and 
natural method. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER MAcKAy, LL.D. F.R.GS., 
Author of a “ Manual of Modern Geography, 
Mathematical, Physical, and Political,” &., &., 

Wititiam =BiLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 12s, 


SYMBOLISM ; 


oR, 
MIND, MATTER, LANGUAGE, 
As the Elements of Thinking and Reasoning, and as 
the Necessary Factors of Haman Knowledge. 
By James Hara, M.A. ; 
WILLIAM =BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 








[ ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—HLR.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presipent—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages, 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six, 

Prospectus on application. 
price 153; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
On Nov. 5, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
rmilk GOOD ST. LOUIS and his 
TIMES. By Mrs, Bray, Author of “The Life 
of Stothard,” * Borders of the Tamar and Tavy,” &. 
GHuiPFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


Catalogue (new edition), 








On Nov. 9, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s, 
PATRANAS; or, Spanish Stories, 
Legendary and Traditional, With Iilustrations., 
By E. H. CorpovLp, 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Charchyard. 


Just published, price 1s, post free, 
NELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON: 
7 a Letter to the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, MP, 
from Charles Buxton, M.A., M.V. 
London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209 
Piccadilly, W. 





Just published. 


feo DE LA RUE and CO.’S 
INDELIBLE RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1870, 
in several sizes, and iu a great variety of plain and 
ornamental bindings, may vow be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 
| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Professor Pepper's Lecture, daily, at 3 and 8, except 
Friday evening,**On the Tentoonstelling of Amsterdam.” 
Entertainment, by Messrs. Wardroper, entitled “Peculiar 
People of the Period.” Herr Angyalphi, the Hungarian 
Baritone. The Maximilian authenticated Relies, now 
on view, 6d extra, Shortly, “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,” with a multitade of spectral figures, pro- 
duced by new optical arra ngements. 


NT. JAMES'’S THEATRE— 
Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. JOHN WOOD.— 
Tuird week. —Operetia, comedy, and ballet.—Every 
Evening, at Seven, Offenbach’s TREASURE TROVE, 
Misses Susan Pyne, Everard, Lovell, and Mr. Crellin, 
At Eight, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. Misses 
Herbert, Henrade, Larkin, and Sallie Turner; Messrs, 
Mark Smith, Barton Hill, J. G. Shore, A. W. Young, 
Gaston Murray, and Lionel Brough. Scenery by 
Grieve, Lloyds, and O’Counor, At 10.45, New Ballet, 
THE MAGIC WALTZ. With Cospoda Ribet, the 
Russian danseuse.—Orchestra stalls, 73; stalls (bonnets 
allowed), 58; dress circle, 5s; family circle, 2s 6d; 
amphitheatre. 1s.—Box-office, ten till five. Seats at 
Mitchell's, and all libraries.—Open at half-past six. 


\ 

© PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, free from risk, 
should act only upon the soundest advice. The under- 
signed, having had upwards of 20 years’ experience in 
the different share markets, offers his services, Mines 
judiciously selected form a wider range for profit than 
any other class of securities. Instances frequently 
oceur of 1,000 per cent. and upwards being returned on 
the original outlay. Read “ Britain's Motal Mines,” a 

complete guide, price 1s, free per post 13 stamps. 
JOHN R. PIKE. 
3 Crown Chambers, Threadneedle street, London. 








APITALISTS SEEKING SAFE and 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormola. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain fzures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND Suow Rooms. 

Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. [Ready this day. 


PLACES and PEOPLE;; being Studies from the Life. 


By J.C. PARKINSON. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. S. 
LEFANU, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &. 3 
vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. In 38 vols. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” &. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 3 yols, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c. 
3 vols, 


LOST FOOTSTEPS. <A Novel. By Josep Verey, 


3 vols. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING- 


PLACES. In 3 vols, 


WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novcuerre Carey, 


Author of * Nellie’s Memories,” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


OBERON SPELL. A Novel. By Even Sr. Leonarps. 


3 vols. [This day. 


TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 


ADVENTURES of Dr. BRADY. BRAKESPEARE. 

MAURICE DERING, RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, ’67. SANS MERCI. 

The ROCK AHEAD. The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
The PRETTY WIDOW, BLACK SHEEP. 

MISS FORRESTER. BARREN HONOUR. 

The DOWER HOUSE. SWORD and GOWN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, ’68. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. de 
PRESSENSE, D.D., Author of “Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work.” In 
8vo, price 12s, cloth. 

“This is a sequel to Dr. Pressense’s celebrated book on the ‘ Life, Work, and 

Times of Jesus Christ... We may say at once, that to the bulk of liberal Christians, 

Dr. Pressense’s achievement will be very valuable.”—<Atheneun, 


VESTINA'S MARTYRDOM. A Story of the Catacombs. 


By EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. In crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


The PROPHECIES of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES. 
A Series of Discourses delivered in the Cathedrel Church of Berlin. By W. 
HOFFMANN, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the King of Prusia. In crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d, cloth. 

The EDUCATION of the HEART: Woman's Best Work. 
By —~? E.Lis, Author of the “Women of England.” Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, 
cloth, 

The HOLY SPIRIT in RELATION to the MINISTRY, the 
WORSHIP. and the WORK of the CHURCH; being the Address delivered 
from the Chair of the Congregational Union of England and Wales at the 
Autumnal Meeting By the Rey. R. W. Dae, M.A. Second Edition, price 6d. 


The EARLY YEARS of ALEXANDER SMITH, Poet and 
Essayist. A Study for Young Men. Chiefly Reminiscences of Ten Years’ 
Companionship. By Rey, T, BRISBANE. In feap, 8vo, 4s 6d, cloth. 


CREDO. Crown 8vo, 5s cloth. 
“A remarkable and valuable vindication to the popular mind of the things most 
surely believed among us."—British Quarterly Review. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
TALES of OLD OCEAN. By Lieut. C. R. Low, late of 


H. M. Indian Navy, Author of “Memoirs of Distinguished Indian Officers,” 
&c. Illustrated, square 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


ADRIFT in a BOAT. By W. H. G. Kingston, Author of 
“— — Ashore,” “ Peter the Whaler,’ &c. Lllustrated. Square 16mo, 2s 6d, 
cloth. 


OLD MERRY’S TRAVELS on the CONTINENT. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


RECONCILED; or the Story of Hawthorn Hall. By Edwin 
— Author of the “Junior Clerk,” &¢. Square 1lémo, cloth elegant, 
28 6d. 


PITS and FURNACES; or, Life in the Black Country. By 
Mrs. ALFRED Payne, Author of “ Viilage Science,” &c. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, cloth elegant, 2s 6d, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





KEITH, PROWSE, & CO.'S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTs, 
LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 


HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
J keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion, Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas, 
ATUSICAL BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. ~ KEITH, 
Fi PROWSE., and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas, The new boxes with accompaniment 
of flute, bells, and drum, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
F LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 3} Guineas and 7 Guineas, Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand, A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all fingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, ‘‘ Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 
SA ECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
K 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas. 
ATEW GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brae- 
ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft Gin. by 4ft, 7in., 60 and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in,, 80 and 85 Guineas. 
ORNET a PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
POCKET CORNED, Eleetroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is most 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 
ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— 
Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets for 
all the theatres und places of amusement in London. 


City Royal Musical Repository, 48 Cheapside. 


CRAMER’S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
No. 1. Cottage Design. Trichord Chock Action. Rosewood, 70 


Guineas ; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 

No. 2. New Grand, 6 feot long. Rosewood, 90 Guineas; Walnut, 
100 Guineas, 

No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 foct long. Rosewood, 110 Guineas; 
Walnut, 130 Guineas, 

No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. Rosewood, 150 Guineas; 
Walnut, 175 Guineas. 

London: 207 Regent strect ; 43 Moorgate street. 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 





Brighton: West street. Dublin 





DJIANOFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 
London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and Cramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
Moorgate street, E.C. 








UBLIC WORKS in INDIA.—See the BUILDER of THIS 

WEER, 44, or by post 54, for Article on the P. W. D, of India, also for View 

and Plan of the New High Court, Caleutta—The Traffic of the City—A French 

Architectural Review—The Town of Sherborne—Suggestions as to our Public Statues 
—and other articles.—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.U., and all Newsmen. 





Economy in Premiums by Annual Cash Bonuses. 
. . , TOR . py 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
1 King Will'am street, London, E.C, 

At the THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING the Premium upon Policies six 
years and upwards in force was reduced 50 per cent.; the present being the sixth 
year continuously during which the premium has been reduced one-half. The 
following table gives examples of the great economy thus secured to the policy- 


holders :— 
Net Premium 


Age in Original Premium Cash Bonus r 
Policy. for £100. for the Year, for the Year. 
SD sciaenens CE 2 wicca £019 4 £0 19 
30 a. a 1 45 145 
35 211 i zs | 
50 45 6 229 229 





The gross income of this Society is £156,000. The policies in force now amount 
to £3,000,000, of which £1,800,000 are at English premiums, and the assets 
exceed £850,000, The cash bonuses to the assured, from the year 1834, have 
amounted to £630,000. 

Policies on lives proceeding to or residing in India are granted on the;most favour- 
able terms, at the Head Office in London, or at the Branch Offices in Calcutta, 


Madras, and Bombay, as shown in the following example :—~ 
Further Reduc- 





Age in Original! Premium Reduced Premium tion on Return 

Policy. for £100. for the Year, to Europe, to 
20 (Civil Life) £4 4 0 = 4 £019 4 
30 do. 416 0 145 
20 (Military) 4406 019 4 
30 do. 5 8 0 1465 


Prospectuses and annual reports and accounts may bo obtained at the Societys 
Office, 1 King William street, E.C.; of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament 
street, S.W.; Messrs. Gisborne and Co., agents and secretaries to the Society's 
Calcutta Board; Messrs. Bainbridge, Byard, Gair, and Co., agents and secretaries 
to the Madras Board; and Mesgrs. Forbes and Co., agents and secretaries to the 
Bombay Board. FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





\ ONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
LV CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 5, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Coveut Garden, Loudon. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDEA.—Lllustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand 
London. 
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On Friday, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 
LIFE AND REMAINS OF 


ROBERT LEE, D.D., 


Minister of Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal 
of Bayrect and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
&. By BR. H. Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an 
Introductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of 
« The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving,” &c. 


Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. | 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Noblesse Oblige. By Sarah 


TytLer, author of “The Huguenot Family,” &. 





3 vols. 
Viola By the Author of 
“Caste,” “Pearl,” &. 3 vols. 


Sir Thomas Branston. By W. 
GuBert, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This book not only fixes our attention while we 
read, but rarer still, continues to claim it after we have 


finished."—Saturday Review. 
Debenham’s Vow. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of “Barbara's History,” &c. 


3 vols, [ Nov. 3. 
Cheap _Riition of Robert Fal- 
co) By GrorGE MAcpONALD, LL.D. 5s, 


aan a illustrated. Forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 
“A book of intense beauty and trathfulness.”"—Paill 
Mall Gazette, 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough atrect. 


Now ready at all Libraries. 


ROLAND YORKE. 


3 vols. 
By Mrs, HENRY Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &c 
RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Ready this day at all Libraries. 


SUSAN FIELDING. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of “Steven Lawrence, Yeoman.” 
In 2 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 


Now jow ready, price 18s, Second Edition, with considerable 
additions, and upwards of 220 Illustrations. 
REHISTORIC TIMES, as Illustrated 
by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Cus- 
toms of Modern Savages. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., 
F.R.S., Vice-President of the Linnean and Ethnological 
Societies, F.GS., F.Z.8., &€ 
Price 3s 6d, feap. 8vo. 
HE SPIRIT CONTROVERSY. Let- 


ters and Dissertations on the Human Spirit and 
Soul; their Nature and their Condition both here and 
hereafter ; with Remarks upon Future Rewards and 
Punishments. By DANIEL BIDDLE. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
eee London ; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
urgh. 





Demy 8vo, 118 pages, price 1s, 
HE PROCEEDINGS of the CO- 
OPERATIVE CONGRESS held in London in 
MAY and JUNE 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster row. 














Now ready, 2s each. 

By Sara S. HENNELL, Author of “ Present Religion.’ , 

\OMPA RATIVISM : explained 

Principle which involves Necessary Antagonism 

of Religion to Positivism. l° 

OMPARATIVE METAPHYSICS, L. 

Method the Reverse of that of Science, argued to 

be the means, in reality, to the deepest kind of Har- 
mony with Science. 

London : 


| 


TRUBNER and Co, 


Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 228, cloth, 5s. 


OBERT OWEN, the Founder of 
Socialism in England. By ARTHUR JOHN Boortu, 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


HE ART-JOURNAL, 
For November (price 2s, 6d.) contains :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 








1, JACK IN OFFICE, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
2. PIRATES of the MEDITERRANEAN PLAYINGat 
DICE for PRISONERS, after F. R. PICKERSGILL, 


| 
eh. | 
3, LURLEI—the NYMPH of the RHINE, from the | 

Statue by GusTAV HEROLD. | 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—Relics of Charles I., by | 
John Piggot, Jun., F.S.A.—Munich International Exhi- 
bition, with Notes on German Art—The Stately Homes 
of England: No. 8 Knole House, by S. C. Hall, F.S A., 
illustrated—Recent Improvements in Minor British 
Industries; Electro-Metallurg ty, by Henry Murray, F.SA. 
—British Artists, their Style and Character: John 
Burr, by James Dafforne, illustrated—The South Ken- 
sington Museum — Visits to Private Galleries: The 
C ollection of George Schlotel, Esq.—Picture Galleries 
of Italy : Bologna, by James Dafforne, illustrated— 
Antoine Joseph Wiertz, &., &e. 


London: Virtve and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 8vo, 15s, bound. 


VOL. II. OF HER 


MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


From THe “Tres,” OcTORER 22: 
interest in the Tower of London, 
dramas and saddest tragedies in our national annals. 
great spirit. 
at condensation. 


narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
est is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. 


— All the civilized world—English, Continental, and American—takes an 
The Tower is the stage upon which has been enacted some of the grandest 
Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with 
His descriptions are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the Gunpowder Plot. The 


Another cause célébre possessed of a perennial inter- 
Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In 


conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and 
throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the 


second volume.’ 


HURST and RLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
254, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
ISLAM. 
ISAAC BARROW. 
HIGHER and LOWER ANIMALS. 
The BYRON MYSTERY.* 
The WATER SUPPLY of Lae IN. 
LORD LYTTON’S HORA 
RECONSTRUCTION ofthe TRISH CHURCH. 
SACERDOTAL CELIBACY 
The PAST and FUTURE of CONSERVATIVE 
POLICY. 
* This paper contains hitherto Unpublished Letters 
from Lady BYRON to Mrs LEIGH in 1816, completely 
disproving Mrs. BEECHER STOWE'S Story. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 
‘hoe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


Theological, Literary, and Social, 
CONTENTS for NOVEMBER. 
. Mr. LECKY and the UTILITARIANS. By the Rev. 
Professor Calderwood. 
. Mr. FORSTER’ BILL. By the Rey. 


Markby. 

CATHEDRAL REFORM; 
Dean of Canterbury. 

The PROPOSALS of the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXCHEQUER on COINAGE. By Professor 
Bonamy Price 

. HENRY HOL BEACH, STUDENT in PHILOSO- 

PHY. By Hugh Duthus. 

Dr. RICHARD ROTHE and the GERMAN PRO- 
TESTANT UNION. By the Rey. John Gibb. 
PSYCHOLOGY in ART. By H, A. Page. 

. NOTICES of BOOKS. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


s 


PPAPHS wer 





Thomas 


te 


a Supplement. By the 


_- w 


o 


i) 





wx 





One Shilling, Monthly, [lustrated. 

A IN T P A UL S; 
kK) a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics, Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

CONTENTS roR NOVEMBER. 
The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Chap. 19. Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

20. Laurie’s Work. 
21. W a they thought about it in the 
quare, 
The FORTUNES of the EMPIRE. 
The TREE of HUMAN INVENTION, 
LORD BROUGHAM. 
In BABYLAND. 
The NOVEMBER SHOOTING-STARS. 
The CHEVALIER'S CONVERSION. 
An EDITOR'S TALES. No. I. Mary Gresley. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Now ready. (One Shilling.) No. 119. 


Sig CORNHILL MAGAZINE fot 
NOVEMBER 





With Illustrations by Robert 
BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS ty — E. 
tration.) Chapters XX.—X) 


(With an Illus- 


as a| The DEFENDERS of our NORTH-W EST INDIAN 


FRONTIER. 

The EXECUTION by HARA KIRI. 
)UR SECRET SOCIETY. 

ARCADIA. 

| St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. 
Matthew Arnold. 

AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. 4. Ex Tenebris Lux. 

5. Miss Childersleigh’s Obsequies, 

» 6, The Terms of the Match. 

Situ, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


bhtaaarinae JOURNAL 


(Coneluded.) By 


” 





asta YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER Part.—Price 8d. 
The ADVENTURE of the “MARY ANN.” In 
Two Parts. 
The REGALIA, 
A DOOMED PEOPLE. 
as RAILWAY-CARRIAGES. 
. A 


The SECRETARY BIRD. 

BYRON at WORK. 

NED WHISTON’S SWEETHEART. 

OUR LADY-BIRD FRIENDS. 

A GROUP of ARTISTS. 

WRECKS. 

STUBBS'S LUCK. 

FRENCH BANK-NOTES. 

WAS SHE WORTH IT? In Six Chapters. 
The HILL-TRIBES of CHITTAGONG, 
The RED NOSE. 

LOVERS STRUCK & LIGHTNING. 
HOSP ITAL VISITLN 

‘Tis EIGHTY YE ARS. SINCE 

The PRISONERS of PRESIDENT LOPEZ, 
TWO MINUTES of SUSPENSE 

The MONTH: SCIENCE and ARTS. 
FIVE PIECES of ORIGINAL PUETRY. 





To be published on Thursday, <7 mond 4, in royal 
8vo, price 4d, No. 


NATURE. 


A Meeklp Jllustrated Journal of Science. 





The following are among the Articles which will 
appear in early numbers :— 
GOrTHE'S APHORISMS ON NATURE. 

ley, F.RS. 

VEGETABLE PAL2®ONTOLOGY. By Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 
Tue Lare Proresson GRAHAM. By Professor 
William-o», F.R.S. 
PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY, 

F.RS. 


By Professor Hux- 





By Dr. Balfour Stewart, 


ScleNcE IN GERMANY. By Professor Roscoe, F.R.S. 
DANISH ANTIQUITIES. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.RS 


Ry Alfred R. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES CONTROVERSY. 
Wallace, 
THE AMERICAN ECLIPSE. 
F.RS. 


THE GOLD Frecps OF AUSTRALIA, By A, Geikie, F.R.S. 
Tue Lasovrine Force or THE HUMAN Heart. By 
the Rev. Samuel Haughton, F.R.S. 

THE FERTILIZATION OF WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS. 
By Alfred W. Bennett, F.L.S. 
SCIENCE AND THE PuBLiIC HEALTH. 

Corfield. 
PRACTICAL GroLocy. By the Rey. P. B. Brodie. 
DeVILLE'S PressUkE CHAMBER. By Professor Fernet. 
SciENCE-TEACHING IN ScHooLs, By the Rev. W. 


Tuckwell. 
ON THE FAUNA OF SWITZERLAND. By E. Ray Lan- 


kester. 
Prenistoric ARCH.ZOLOGY. By John Evans, F.R.S. 
Scrence ror YOUNG CHILDREN. By C. W. Quin. 
GEOLOGY AND AGricuLTUke. By H, Woodward, F.G.S. 
PROTOPLASM AT THE ANTIPODES. 
Recent EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CON- 
GRESSES. 

Reviews of New Books, British and Foreign 

ApstTracts of Papers on Chemistry, Physics, Astro- 
nomy, Geology. Biology, and other branches of Science, 
by Professor Oliver, F.R.S.; Professor Michael Foster ; 
Henry Watts, F. R.S.; Dr. E.J. Mills, F.C.S.; Dr. Oppen- 
heim, of Be rlin ; Profe ssor Fernet, of Paris; A. W. Ben- 
nett, F.L.S.; H. B. Brady, F.L.S.; ©. Brough, F.C.S. ; 
W.S. Dallas, F.L.S.; BR. A. Proctor, F.R.AS.; J. ie 
Lamprey, F.R.G.S., ee. 

OFFICIAL REPORTS of the Prov seedings of Scientific 
Societies and Foreign Academies. 

EpirorniaL Nores on the Scientific Topics of the 
Week, and Latest Intelligence. 

MACMILLAN and Co., Publishing Office, 9 Southamp- 
ton street, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


By Professor 











Price 1s, Monthly. 
eee sAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No 121, for NOV rents 


CONTENTS OF THE NUM 
By the 


1. “LAMBETH and the ARC HBISH OPS." 
Lambeth Librarian, Part L. 

2.“ A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Chaps. X. and 

3. “Mr. GLADSTONE on HOMER.” 

4.“A FEW MORE WORDS on the ATHANASIAN 


CREED.” By Presbyter Academicus. 

5. Mr. F. W. H. MYERS’ * SIMMENTHAL.” 

6, Mr. H. LATHAM on “The MAISON PATER- 
NELLE at METTRAY. 

7. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chaps. XXXVIIL-XLI. 

8 “OXFORD SLANG.” 

9. Mr. F. W. ROWSELL on * ECCLESIASTICAL 
COURTS.” 

10. Mr. F. A. EATON on “The SUEZ CANAL.” 

ll. Mr. R. C. JEBB'S “ PRAYER of HERCULES.” 


Price 1s, Monthly, Lilustrated. 


’ ‘ ’ ’ r > a 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
for NOVEMBER. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. Paar IL. 
By Tuomas Hvucues, M.P., 
Author of “Tom Brown's School-Days,” &c., 
To be completed in December, and form Vol. VIIL of 
the Series. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
3 for NOVEMBER, 1869, No. DCXLIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
EARL'S DENE.—Part L. 

The JEWISH REFORMATION and the TALMUD. 
CORNELIUS ODOWD: — Dr. Cumming and the 
Council—The Claims of the Fenians, 
The LAND QUESTION of LRELAND, 

JOHN.—Part L. 

SAINT ELOY-SUR-L 7 DUNES. 

The FAROESE SAG: 

SCOTLAND in P. ARL IAMENT: the 
Inquiry. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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MUDIBN’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIFTY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


1. The Visit of the Prince of Wales to the East. 

2. The ** Rob Roy” on the Jordan, by John Macgregor. 
3. A New Volume of Poems, by Alfred Tennyson. 

4. Memoir of Dr. James Hamilton, by Rev. W. Arnot. 

5. At Home with the Bretons, by Mrs. Pallisser. 

6. Life and Letters of Faraday, by Dr. Bence Jones. 

7. Peeps at the Far East, by Dr. Norman Macleod, 

8. The Church and the Age: a Series of Exsays. 

9. The Talmud, by Emanuel Deutsch. 
10. Heroes of Hebrew History, by Bishop Wilberforce. 
11. Memoir of Sir David Brewster, by Mrs. Gordon. 
12. Letters of Sir George Cornewal! Lewis. 
13. Normandy Picturesque, by Henry Blackburn. 
14. Life of a Naturalist in Greenland, by Robert Brown. 
15. The Education of the Heart, by Mrs. Ellis. 
16. The Unkind Word, by the Author of ** John Halifax.” 
17. Sketch of the Reign of George I1., by Mrs. Oliphant. 
18. Lectures on Morality, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
19. Eeclesia: a Series of Essays, edited by Dr. Reynolds. 
20. Life of Jane Austen, by Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh. 
21. Notes on Italy, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
22. Piccadilly: an Episode, by Laurance Oliphant. 
23. Brighstone Sermons, by Bishop Moberley. 
24, Students’ Songs, by Dr. Blackie. 
25. The Discovery of the Great West, by Francis Parkman. 
26. Froude’s History of England. New Volumes. 
27. Life and Remains of Dr. Robert Lee, by R. H. Story. 
28. Missionary Travels in Asia Minor, by J. Van Lennep. 
29, L'Estrange’s Life of Mary Russell Mitford. 
30. Scrambles among the Alps, by Edward Whymper. 
31. Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, by W. M. Rossetti. 
32. Memoir of Rev. W. C. Burns, by Rev. Islay Burns. 
33. Three Weeks in a Prison at Pekin, by H. B. Loch. 
34. Alpine Flowers, by W. Robinson. 
35. Miscellanies from the Writings of Dr. Newman. 
36. Notes on Burgundy, by C. R. Weld. 
37. Stoughton's Ecclesiastical History of England. New Volume. 
38. Life of John Gibson, R.A., edited hy Lady Eastlake. 
39. St. Louis and his Times, by Mrs. Bray. 

40. Francis the First and other Studies, by A. B. Cochrane. 
41. A Visit to Queensland, by Charles H, Allen. 

42. The German Working-Man, by James Samuelson. 
43. Ierne ; or the Sacred Isle, by W. Steuart Trench. 

A4, Art in England: Essays, by Dutton Cook. 
45. The Byeways of Scripture, by Rev. E. HI. Plumptre. 
46. Earnest Words for Earnest Men, by Dr. Vaughan. 
47. Five Years in British Guiana, by Joseph Beaumont. 
48, Burton's History of the Paraguayan War. 

49. The Songstresses of Scotland, by Sarah Tytler. 

50. From England to Delhi, by John Matheson. 





The above, and many other Works of General Interest, will be added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, when ready, in numbers 
proportioned to the anticipated demand. 








Revised Lists of the Principal Books lately added to the Collection, and 
atalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





LL 


NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, royal 4to, handsomely bound, price 42s. 


TWELVE PARABLES OF OUR LORD 
ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED. 

With Twelve Pictures beautifully printed in Colours from Sketches taken in the 

East by McENiIry, comprising :— 

The PEARL of GREAT PRICE. | The ENEMY SOWING TAREs, 

The LEAVEN. | The TEN VIRGINS. 

The SOWER. | The GOOD SHEPHERD. 

The PRODIGAL SON. The NET CAST into the SEA, 

The PHARISEE and PUBLICAN. | The WEDDING FEAST. 

The GOOD SAMARITAN. DIVES and LAZARUS. 


The Frontispiece is from a Picture by John Jellicoe ; the ILLUMINATED BorpeERs are 
taken from the Brevario Grimani in the Library of Venice; aud the ILLUMINATED 
Texts by Lewis Hind. 








In a few days, royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price 31s 6d. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 
History of his Life. with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mra, CHARLES HEATON. With 30 Photographic and 
Autotype Illustrations. 


New Edition, with additional Illustrations. 
T vr > » NcY _ ° r . 
The WATER BABIES; a Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. By Canon KINnGsLey. With Illustrations by Sir Noet Paton 
and P. SKELTON. Crown 8vo, 63. [Vert week, 


a] sO r >) TT > 
TALES of OLD TRAVEL. te-narrated by 
Henry Kinosiey, F.R.G.S. With Eight full-page Illustrations by Hvarb, 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
“We know no better book for those who want knowledge, or seek to refresh it, 
As for the - sensational,’ most novels are tame compared with theso narratives.”"— 
althenvum, 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A. With 5 Coloured Maps, extra fcap. 8yo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE GLOBE SERIES.” 
SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. — Edited 
with Glossary by R. Moris, from Original Editions and MSS, With a Memoir 
by J. W. Haves, M.A, Globe Syo, 3s 6d.J 


STRONG DRINK and TOBACCO SMOKE. 
The Structure, Growth, and Uses of Malt, Hops, Yeast, and Tobacco. With 
167 Original Illustrations engraved on Steel. By Henry P, Prescott, F.LS, 
80. 78 6d. [This day. 


FIRST BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. _ By 
Professor OLIVER, F.R.S , F.L.S. With numerous Illustrations, Extra feap. 8yo, 
(This day. 


6s 6d, 


The CHRISTIAN LIFE MANIFOLD and ONE. 


Six Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral. By Canon Westcort. Crown 
Svo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


The LIGHT of the WORLD. An Essay. by 
Avaustus 8. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, (This day. 

MACMIL LAN and ( CO., Lond mn. 








Just published, in Svo, price 2s, sewed. 


rPHHE CENTRE of UNITY What is it ? Charity or 
Authority ? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to 
all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AUGusTus CLIssoLp, MLA 
London : LONGMANS, Gr EEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just publishe d, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 


i eo of HISTORY in the NAMES of PLACES; with 
a Vocabulary of the Roots out of which Names of Places in England and 
Wales are formed. By FLAVELL EpMUNDS, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A New Edition, in Svo, price 14s, cloth, 

TNHE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 

By Freprric SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and ecularged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the conne 
of CoLer with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








tion 








Second Edition, in medium 8vo, price 5s, cl« sth, 


OSPITALISM and ZYMOTIC DISEASES, as_ more 

especially illustrated by Puerperal Fever, or Metria: a Pape r read in the 

Hall of the College of Physicians, in March and April. 1869, before the Obstetrical 

Society of Dublin: also a Reply to the Criticisms of Seventeen Physicians upon this 

Paper, delivered July 10, 1869. By E. Kennepy, M.D.E., and T.C.D., F.K.QC.P., 
&c., Past President of the College of Physicians. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, _Dublin: FANNIN and Co 


New Edition, now ret ady, in crown S$vo, price 63, cloth. 
i en CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED 
to INVALIDS; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. 
By C. T. WiitiaAMs, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton, Second Edition, thorou ghly revised and enlarged; 
with a New Map. 
London: LONG MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 














Just published, price 1s, 

rPUE IRISH LAND QUESTION PRACTICALLY CON- 
: SIDERED. A Letter to the Right Hon, William Ewart Gladstone, First 
Lord of the Treasury. By WILLIAM M‘Comaig, Editor of the Aberdeen Free Press. 

“A very able pamphlet.”—Spectator. 

“ This able essay is well worthy the conside 
an interest in the important question of which it treats."—Northern Whig. 

We congratulate Mr. M‘Combie on the admirable clearness with which he has 
expressed himself on this most difficult subject.—Dundee Advertiser. 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 


rate perusal of every one who takes 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’'S LIST. 


This day is published (price 2s), the NOVEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Joun MORLEY. 
CONTENTS, 

The POSITIVIST PROBLEM. By Frederic Harrison. 
NOTES on IL.EONARDO da VINCI . By W. H. Pater. 
INTERCESSION. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 
The LATTER-DAY SAINTS. By Viscount Amberley. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
The WORSHIP of ANIMALS and PLANTS. Part Il. By J. F. 


M'Lennan. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. Some Books of the Month. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of the Late Rev. 
CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Poablished as directed in his will. By 
his Literary Executor. In crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Cuartes Dickens. 


A New Edition. Handsomely printed and bound. Demy 8vo, with the original 
Illustrations on steel and wood. 12s. [ This day. 


HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING ; 


their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses, By G. FLemInG, F.R.G.S. Demy 8yo, 
210 Illustrations, 21s. 


GERMAN EVENINGS. Translated from the 


Original by J. L. LOWDELL. Post 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 
[ Next week. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


A JOURNAL OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Whilst engaged in the Survey of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean 
during 1867-8. 


By WILLIAM A. BELL, M.A., M.B., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s, with 20 Chromos and numerous Woodcuts, [This day. 


Tne DAtLy News.—“ The reader of these admirable volumes will find in them 
an ample description of the physical geography, general appearance, and mineral 
and vegetable productions of the vast regions traversed. The work also abounds 
in exciting adventures, and, besides being full of information, is as fixing to the 
attention as a romance. It is illustrated by some beautiful chromo-lithographs, and 
some very good woodcuts, and is one of the best and handsomest books of travel 
we have seen for a long time.” 

Patt MALL GAzeTTe.—“ There are regions whence no man can be confident of 
bringing back his scalp, and strange ruins, which testify to the abundance of the 
old Aztec population, and the religious zeal of their masters. Through the heart of 
this remarkable country a preliminary expedition made the necessary surveys in 
1867, and Dr. Bell has given in the book which we are about to notice a lively 
description of its characteristics.” 

THe SATURDAY Revrew.—“ Dr. Bell managed to secure a good many striking 
pictures, and, in particular, has well described some of those extraordinary canons 
which are amongst the greatest curiosities of the American continent,” 

LAND AND WATER.—“ Mr. Bell tells us of some of his personal adventures with 
the Redskins in his usually happy manner, which certainly must be much pleasanter 
to read about than to take part in, The geologist, the botanist, the ethnologist, and 
the lover of field sports will find in the two volumes much to instruct and interest 
them, and the general reader will, we opine, hardly care to put the book down until 
the last page is finished.” 


MRS. STEELE’S NEW NOVEL. 
SO RUNS the WORLD AWAY. 
STEELE, Author of “Gardenhurst.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


M. on N? By Wuyre Menvitze. 2 vols. 
[This day. 


By Mrs. 


(This day. 


crown 8vo. 
ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


ONLY HERSELF. By Mrs. Penper 


CUDLIP. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [ This day. 
NEW NOVEL by “LEO.” 
The SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


NEW STORY. 


TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By 


FISHER. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


ALICE 
[This day. 
NEW NOVEL. 

NOT TO BE. 
PAUL BENISON, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

NEW NOVEL. 
PETITES ROMANCE. 2 vols. crown 


v Ummediately. 


A Story of the Day. By 


[Vert week. 


NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “ONE TOO MANY.” 
NOT in VAIN. By Armar Greyr. 2 
vols, crown Syo., [dmmediately. 
EDMUND YATES’ NEW NOVEL. 
Wk ECKED in PORT. By Epmunp 


ATES. 3 vols, crown Svo, (Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


No. COCCLXXIX., price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
The PRESENT STATE of RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 
A THIRD IRISH TOURIST. 
ENDYMION. 
LORD BYRON VINDICATED. 
JABEZ OLIPHANT: or, the Modern Prince. Book IV. Chapters 1 to 3. 
The BATHS of SANTA CATARINA. 
GHOSTS, PRESENT and PAST. 
The POETRY of the YEAR: an Autumnal Review. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Major-General Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B, 2 vols. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


IERNE. By W. Srevart Trencu, Author of 


“ Realities of Irish Life.” 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations and a Photograph. 
(Zarly in December. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defoat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Frovpg, M.A. Vola. 
XL. and XIL., price 36s, completing the Work. (/n November. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to the 


DEATH of CHARLES I. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 14s. 
(On Saturday next, 


A HISTORY of WALES, derived from Authentic 


Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysgafell. 8yo, 14s. [On Saturday next. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN’ KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles, By 
THOMAS Copse, Barrister. 8vo, 16s. 


In FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By Ricwarp DoYLe. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. In folio, with 
16 Plates, containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s 6d. 
[On Saturday next. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wexp. 


Edited by his Wrpow. With Portraitand Memoir. Post 8vo, price 8s 6d. 
[On Saturday next. 


»} Thm Tr ° 4 

PIONEERING in the PAMPAS;; or, the First 
Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La Plata Camps. By R.A. SEYMOUR. 
Post 8vo. with Map, 6s, 

“Mr. Seymour has written a most in-| of sheepfarming in South America. The 
forming book for those who may have a| author has acted wisely in relying on the 
fancy for pioneer life, and a book full of | truthfulness of his tale to interest his 
entertaining life and adventure for those | readers, and the result is a book free from 
with only the remotest notions of Pam-| mendacious morsels and forced comi- 
pas.” —Morning Post. calities, and one which forms the best 

guide we have yet seen toa country which 

“This is a plain unvarnished narrative | seems destined to become an unattached 
of a settler’s experience during four years | British settlement."—/’ali Mall Gazette. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 


containing his Journal and other Writings: with Complete Catalogues of his 
Engravings, &c. By W.B. Scott. 8vo, with Six Etchings by the Author and 
other Illustrations, price 16s. (On Saturday next. 


. . ‘ " . , 
GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s 
Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By the late Baron BuNs&N, Trans- 
lated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, Vol. IIL, completing the Work. (Nearly ready. 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of 


LIFE. By JAMES FLAMANK. Post 8vo. (Un a few days. 


STRONG and FREE; or, First Steps towards 
Social Science. By the Author of “My Life,and What shall I Do with It?” 


8vo, 10s 6d. 


MABELDEAN; or, CHRISTIANITY 


REVERSED; being the History of a Noble Family: a Social, Political, and 
Theological Novel. By OWEN GOWER, of Gaybrook, 3 vols. post 8vo, 13s 6d. 


THROUGH the NIGHT: a Tale of the Times. 
To which is added, ONWARD; or, a Summer Sketch. By WALTER SWEETMAN, 
B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Grammar; Etymological Derivations ; Praxis and Examination-Papers, By L. 
PLANT FLEMING, MLA., B.C.L, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief Notes 
of Chemical Facts. By WitLiaAM ObLING, MB, F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of 


Chemistry at the Royal Institution, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
(On Saturday nert 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 





TRA 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
Ready this day, in 1 vol. large Svo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 
HE UNIVERSE; ov, the Injinitely Great and the 
Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels revealed 
and explained by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. Illustrated by 
343 Engravings on Wood and Four Coloured Plates. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





GIFT-BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


Will be published shortly, in 1 vol. large medium 4to, of about 600 pp., illustrated by nearly 250 Woodcuts and 
Photolith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth, with appropriate gilt devices. 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE EMBLEM WRITERS. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THEIR SIMILARITIES OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, 
A VIEW OF THE EMBLEM-BOOK LITERATURE DOWN TO A.D. 1616. 


By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 


This work, which has been printed with great care, abounds in ornamental, illustrative, facsimile woodeuts 
and photoliths, taken from the works of Authors with several of whom Shakespeare was personally acquainted. 
To the many in the Nation to whom Shakespeare's renown is precious it presents curious information; and 
from the ornamental style in which the whole is executed, from cover to colophon, it will prove acceptable as a 
Gift-Book for Christmas and the New-Year. The Students and Scholars of the great dramatist will also find 
here illustrations, until now unquarried, of his marvellous writ 
Bibliophilists will possess information, once lying widely scatt 
to every one of the Teutonic Race by whom Shakespeare is reverenced, there is offered further insight into the 
course which his genius pursued in elevating and reilning its own powers. 


PRECEDED BY 





gs. And in the first three chapters of the work 
red, now brought into compass and order. Also 








A Large Paper Edition will be published simultaneously with the above. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





OPENING OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 
With Map, post 8vo, 15s. 
MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EGYPT, 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, INCLUDING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 








Also, with Maps, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
R 


FO 


TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE, 


THE PENINSULA OF SINAI, EDOM, AND THE SYRIAN DESERTS, WITH DETAILED 
DESCRIPTIONS OF JERUSALEM, PETRA, DAMASCUS, AND PALMYRA. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





On Monday. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


THE REIGN OF GEORGE SECOND. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


JEANNE DARC; and Other Poems. 
By ROBERT STEGGALL. 


“Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not bya servile | that tender but heroic central figure of Joan of Are.”— 
or éven a pronounced imitation, of Mr. Tennyson, and } Sun. 
yet greater degree of Mr. Alexander Smith.”"— “In it appears the sign of a true poet. Both in his 
“Eat the poem but once be commenced, and the style and in his treatment of his subject, Mr. Steggall 
reader of it is, as it were, entrapped within a magic iit ee ee ha “iontede nigh Genes Se Sea 
circle—he needs must tarry, till the wizard hath had rie . eee ps chs ‘ P 
his will. And it is indeed a true wand of wizandry, | _“ It is full of promise—the narrative is well sustained, 
the pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first of ail, while short passages and single lines of great grace 
most delicately sketched in, and afterwards with and felicity are of frequent occurrence.” —Scofsman. 
“ This, beyond all doubt, is a work of extreme power 


vigorous dashes and erratic strokes of genius, 
delineated with a wonderful vigour of chiaroscuro, | and beauty."—Durham County Advertiser, 





London: PROVOST and CO. (Successors to A. W. BENNETT), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.BS. 
Now ready, 5s 6d. 
PROTOPLASM; or, Life, Force, and Matter. 
With Eight Coloured Plates, 
JOHN CHURCHILL and SONS. 





LORD BYRON’S LIFE AND WoRKs, 





The following can now be had:— 


LIFE of LORD BYRON ; with his Letters 


and Journals. By THOMAS Moore, Auther of 
“Lalla Rookh,” &c, With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nettes. 6 vols. Feap. 8vo, 18s. 


2. 
MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON; with 


his Letters and Journals. One Volume. With 
Portraits. Royal 8vo, 9s. 


3. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 


With Frontispiece and Vignettes. 10 vols, Feap. 
8vo, 308. 


4. 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 


One Volume. With Illustrations. Royal Syo, 9s, 


A LIBRARY EDITION. Portrait, 6 vols. 


8yv0, 45s. 
A POCKET EDITION. 8 vols. 16mo, 20s, 
Or, separately :— 

CHILDE HAROLD, 2s 6d. 

TALES and POEMS. 2s 6d. 

MISCELLANIES, 2 vols. 5s 

DRAMAS. 2vols. 5, 

DON JUAN. 2 vols. 4s, 

BEAUTIES of BYRON. 3s 64. 


The PEARL EDITION of LORD BYRON’S 


POETICAL WORKS. One Volume. Post 8vo. 
Price HALF-A-CROwWN, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


Now ready, No. L, to be continued regularly on the 
Second Saturday in every Month, price 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF LITERATURE, 
LEARNING, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





The ACADEMY will contain :— 

1. SIGNED Reviews, written by men of special 
knowledge in each department, upon current English 
and Foreign Literature, 

2. CLASSIFIED Lists OF NEW PUBLICATIONS AND 
ForTHCOMING Works, which may be interesting to 
general readers or students. No work will be men- 
tioned which does not reach a certain standard o 
excellence. 

3. EARLY AND ACCURATE LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
aided by a large Foreign Correspondence. 

4. ORIGINAL RESEARCHES upon subjects of general 
interest. 

5. A Recoro OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS in all 
Countries. 

The First Number contains Reviews by the following 
writers :— 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Rev. C. W. Boase. 

Rev. T. K. Cheyne. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin. 
Professor Conington. 

Mr. Robinson Ellis. 

Mr. H. de B. Hollings. 
Professor Huxley, 

F.RS. 

Mr. H. Lawrenny. 
Professor Lightfoot. 

And a hitherto unpublished document written 5 
LORD BYRON at Venice in 1817, relating to his 
separation from LADY BYRON. Together the only 
true account of the destruction of LORD BYRON'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

And a Summary of the Proceedings of the SCIEN- 
TIFIC ASSOCIATION at INNSBRUCK, including 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
PRS. 

M. Gustave Masson. 

Mr. D. B. Monro. 

M. Ad. Neubauer. 

Professor Nildeke. 

Rev. H. N. Oxenham. 

Rev. Mark Pattison. 

Mr. G. A. Simeox. 

Rev. H. F. Tozer, F.R.G.S 

Mr. G. Waring. 











he 


papers by 
Professor Helmoltz. Professor Virchow. 
Dr. Mayer. Dr. Karl Vogt. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





Early in November will be published, 1 vol. Syo, price 
10s 6d, with lilustrations. 
WAIRYLAND. A Lyric Poem. 
The Scene laid in Cintra and its surroun lings 
Titania revealeth herself to man and giveth him 


counsel, : 
L. Bootu, 307 Regent street, W . 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, Octover, 1569, 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE until 
the PEACE of UTREC HT. Designedasa connect 
ing link between the Conclusion of Load Macaulay's 
History and the Commencement of Lord Mahon's. 
By Earl STANHOPE (late Lord Mahon). 8vo. 


ANEWSERIES of CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the LITERATURE of ART. By Sir C. Lock 
EASTLAKE, R.A. With a Memoir of the Author, 


and a Selection from his Letters. By Lady 
EASTLAKE. 8vo. 
TRAVELS in LITTLE KNOWN 


PARTS of ASIA MINOR. With Illustrations of 
Biblical Literature and Discoveries in Archwology. 
By Rey. Henry J. VAN Lennep, D.D., Thirty 
Years Missionary in Turkey. With I[llustraiions. 


2 vols, post Svo. 


The DISCOVERY of the GREAT 
WEST. By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Author of 
*Tlistory of the Conspiracy of Pontiac.” Post Svo. 


METALLURGY; or, the Art of Ex- 
tracting Metals from their Ores, and Adapting 
them to various Purposes of Manufacture. By 
Joun Percy, F.R.S. Vol. IL—Gold, Silver, and 
Lead. With Illustrations, 8vo. 


The ‘ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, 
NILE, RED SEA, and GENNESARETH, &c. A 
and Egypt and the 
J. MACGREGOR, M.A, 
8vo. 


Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
Waters of Damascus. By 


With Maps and Llustrations. 


SCRAMBLES AMONG the ALPS. 
Including the First Ascent of the Matterhorn, and 
the Attempts which preceded it; also a Chapter on 
Glacial Phenomena on the Alps and in Greenland. 
By EpwAkp WHYMPER, With Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo. 


OUR IRONCLAD SHIPS; their 
Qualities, Performances, and Cost, including 
Chapters on Turret Ships, Ironclad Rams, &c. By 
E. J. Reep, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
With Illustrations. 8yo. 


BRITTANY and its BY EWAYS; with 
some Account of its Inhabitants and its Antiquities. 
By Mrs, PALLISER. With Illustrations, Post 8yo- 


4A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
OCCURRENCES at PEKIN, during Lord Elgin’s 
Second Embassy to China. By H. B. Locn, Private 
Secretary to the Earl of Elgin. With Illustra- 


tions. Post 8vo, 


GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of 
all the KNOWN FERNS, divided into Six Terri- 
torial Divisions. By K.M. LYELL. Post 8vo. 


The MILITARY FORCES of the 
CROWN. Their Administration and Government, 
By C. M. CLove, Vol. IL,completing the work. Svo- 


The CHURCH and the AGE: a Series 
of Essays on the Principles and Present Position of 
the Anglican Church. By various Authors. Edited 
4 . A. Wein, D.C.L., and Rey. D, MACLAGAN, 

a. 


&vo, 


POPULAR ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
By Epwanp Px K, Ph.D. Syo. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


GROTE'S HISTORY of GREECE. A 
New Edition. To be published in Monthly Volumes. 
Post 8vo, 6s each. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 
of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Third and enlarged 
Edition, with Additional Notes and Illustrations, 
8vo. 

*,* The SUPPLEMENT may be had separately. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
By SaMveL Suites, Third, Revised, and Cheaper 
Edition, Post Sve, 


HOW SHALL we CONFORM to the 
LITURGY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? By 
Canon RoserTson, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 


Post Svo, 


The VOYAGE of ‘‘ The FOX,” in the 
ARCTIC SEAS, to Discover the Fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his Companions, By Sir Leoroitp 
M‘CLiInTOCK, R.N, Third Edition. With Illustra- 

Post 8vo, 


tions. 


The GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of 
SPAIN: described from Personal Observations 
made in that Country. By G, E, Street, F.S.A. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. With Plans and 
lilustrations. 8vo. 


MANUAL of ETHNOLOGY; or, 
the Races of the Old World. By CHARLES L. 
Drace. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 


LIFE of CICERO. His Character as a 
Statesman, Orator, and Friend. By WILLIAM 
Foxrsyta, Q.C. Third and Cheaper Edition. With 
20 Illustrations, 8vo, 


DOG-BREAKING. By Lieut-Gen. 
HuTcHinson. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With 
40 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


MURRAY’S SELECT REPRINTS. 


A series of Interesting and Popular Works, printed in 
a portable size with good clear Type, small 8vo, 3s 6d 
cach. 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


ARTHUR HALLAMS REMAINS. 
COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK. 


JESSE'S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Sir HUMPHRY DAVY'S CONSOLA- 
TION in TRAVEL. 


Sir HUMPHRY DAVY'SSALMONIA. 


ABERCROMBIE on the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace 


and JAMes SMITH. 


LOUDON'S INSTRUCTIONS in 
GARDENING. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle street. 





By H. GOODWIN, D.D., Bishop- 
Designate of Carlisle. 


ESSAYS on the PENTATEUCH. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


“The Dean of Ely is well known as a preacher and 
writer, and these ‘ Essays ‘ are worthy of his reputation 
eosves We think the Dean's contribution to the discussion 
of this important subject very seasonable and valuable, 
and it is certainly very interesting."—Guardian, 


COMMENTARIES on the GOSPELS, 
intended for the English reader, and adapted either 
for Domestic or Private Use. By Harvey Goov- 
WIN, D.D. Crown 8vo, 


8S. MATTHEW, 12s. S. MARK, 7s. 6d. S. LUKE, 9s. 


DOCTRINES and DIFFICULTIES of 
the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, contemplated from 
the Standing-Point afforded by the Catholic Doe- 
trine of the Being of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
(Hulsean Lectures.) 8yvo, 9s. 


The GLORY of the ONLY BEGOTTEN 
of the FATHER seen in the MANHOOD of 
CHRIST. (Hulsean Lectures.) 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PARISH SERMONS. [First Series, 





Third Edition, 12mo, 6s. Second Series, Third 
Edition, 12mo, 6s. Third Series, Third Edition, 
12mo, 7s. Fourth Series, l12mo, 7s. Fifth Series, 


with Preface on Sermons and Sermon-Writing, 7s, 


FOUR SERMONS preached before the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE in February, 1869, 
I. Parties in the Church of England. IL. Use and 
Abuse of Liberty in the Church of England, IIL, 
The Message of the Spirit to the Church of England. 
1V. Discussions concerning the Holy Communion 
in the Church of England, Small Syo, 4s. 


“More than anything from the Dean's pen that we 
have read of late do they remind us of the sermons 
which he preached when a parochial clergyman in 
Cambridge...... There is the same affectionate care and 
interest for the younger members of the University aud 
the same wide-embracing and, in the truest sense of the 
words, Catholic Christian spirit."—Caimbridye University 
Gazelle, 


FOUR SERMONS PREACHED before 
the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE m the 
Season of Advent, 1858, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


CHRIST in the WILDERNESS. Four 
Sermous preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in the mouth of February, 1855. 12mo, 4s. 


The DOOM of SIN, and the INSPIRA- 
TION of the BIBLE. Two Sermons preached in 
Ely Cathedral; with some Prefatory Remarks 
upon the Oxford Declaration. Feap. 8yo, 1s 6d. 


HANDS, HEAD, and HEART; or, the 
Christian Religion regarded Practically, Intellec- 
tually, and Devotionally. In Three Sermons 

reached before the University of Cambridge. 
‘cap, 8vo, 28 6d. 


The MINISTRY of CHRIST in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge. 1I—The 
Minister called. I1.—The Minister as Prophet. 
I11.—The Minister as Priest. IV.—The Minister 
Tried and Comforted. Feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LECTURES upon the CHURCH 
CATECHISM. : 12mo, 48. 


A GUIDE to the PARISH CHURCH. 


Price 1s, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 


CONFIRMATION DAY: being a Book 
of Instruction for Young Persons how they ought 
to spend that solemn day on which they renew the 
vows of their Baptism, and are Confirmed by the 
Bishop with Prayer and the Laying-On of Hands. 
Eighth Thousand. 2d, or 25 for 4s td. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS concerning the 
MEANING of HOLY BAPTISM. Second Editivn. 
2d, or 25 for 38 6d. 


The WORTHY COMMUNICANT;; or, 
Who may Come to the Supper of the Lord? Second 
Edition, 2d, or 25 for 3s 6d. 


MEMOIR of the LATE EISHOP 
MACKENZIE, With Maps, Illustrations, and an 
engraved Portrait from a painting hy (+. Richmond, 
Dedicated by permission to the Lor! Bishop of 
Oxford, Second Edition. Small Svo, 6s. 


“The Dean of Ely has done his work we!l, not allow- 
ing his own love and admiration for his friend to blind 
his judgment, and giving us a picture from which we 
rise with a distinct notion of a living man—the one 
indispensable condition of a good biography.” —Apectator. 


The APPEARING of JESUS CHRIST. 
A Short Treatise. By Symon Patnick, D.D., for- 
merly Lord Bishop of Ely, now published for the 
first time from original MS, Edited by the Dean of 
ELY. 18mo, 3s. 


On the IMITATION of CHRIST. A 
New Translation. By the Dean of Puy. Third 
Edition. 18mo, 3s 6d. With fine Stecl Engraving, 
after Guido, 5s. Cheap Edition, cloth, Is; sewed, 6d. 
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N Y numerous engagements, and especially my duty to GOOD WORDS, make it 
impossible for me to continue to act as Editor of GOOD WORDS FOR THE 
YOUNG. But I have peculiar pleasure in intimating that my friend Mr. Grorce 
Macponatp has kindly undertaken the duties of the office. The boys and girls 
who read this Magazine—and every boy and girl of sense does so—may now rest 
assured that, like a splendid racing yacht, GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG 
will beat all competitors, having such a fine “ Old Boy” at the helm, and a steady 
“North Wind ”’ at his back. 


When I have a little more leisure, and if the Editor will give me leave, I may 
occasionally meet my youthful readers again for fun and frolic “as in the days 
when I was young,” and sometimes, too, for more serious talks, such as they will 
one day, sooner or later, thank me for. In the meantime, may God Bless the Boys 


and Girls, and the Magazine, and its Editor! 
NORMAN MACLEOD. 





“ The child is the father of the man,”—WoRDSWORTH. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUN 


Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD. 


CONTENTS OF THE NOVEMBER PART. 


(THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY.) 


— 


. Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. 


By the Epitor. Chaps. I.-V. 


8. Keeping the “ Cornucopia.” 


By the Author of “ The Green Hand,” 


2. The Ride on the Cliff By| 9. Willie’s Question. By the 


CHARLES CAMDEN, Epiror. 


3. Hymns for the Young. With 10. Lilliput Revels. By the 
(11. Running Away to Sea. By 


RIcHARD ROWE. 


12. Miss Jane. By the Author 


of * Mother Tabby-Skins.” 


13. About a Caterpillar. By H. 


B. Tristram, LL.D., F.RS. 


14. Legend of the Qsmunda. 


By VIOL GARDEN. 


‘. At the Back of the North 15. Tappy and her Chicks. By 


Fairies.” ° Mrs. G. CUPPLES. 


4. The Two Nests. 
5. Ada and the Animals. By| 


. A. HELPS. 


6. Child-Play. By One of the 


Authors of * Child-World. 





WITH THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


BY HUGHES, HOUGHTON, FRASER, GRISET, FRENCH, DALZIEL, AND OTHERS. 





After what my honoured friend, the ex-Editor of GOOD WORDS FOR THE 
YOUNG, has so kindly written, little is required of me beyond greeting my old friends 
in my new capacity. I promise to try to please them. I think it is the duty of every 
one to please every one else, where nothing wrong is involved. But I should not 
think it worth while to make it my business to please, except for the hope of being of 
service. I want to keep the Magazine up to its good title; and I shall be often 
turning over in my mind how to give variety and worth to its contents. Dr. 
Mac eon has left me such a good staff of helping friends that I start with ease. 
To resume his simile, he has handed me the tiller-ropes with a fair wind filling the 
sails and an able crew—every man fit to be captain himself—crowding the deck ; 
so that I may trust well to bring the yacht GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG 
into the port of Good Hearing in safety every month. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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STRAHAN AND Co;s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


A NEW BOOK. By Alfred Tennyson, 


D.C.L., Poet Laureate, Small 8yo, 


HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
in ENGLAND, from the Reformation to the End 
of L ast Century. By the Re nv. JOHN HUent, Auth 
of * An Essay on Pantheism. Demy 8vo. ‘3 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST. By Norman 
MACLEOD, D.D. With Illustrations, foes fto, 


OTHER FOLKS’ LIVES. By MB, 


SMEDLEY. Crown 5vo, 


OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular 
Expositions of the Apostles’ Creed. By Bishop 
ALEXANDER, Dean MANSEL, Cc J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Wa. HANNA, D.D., ALEXANDE! R RALEIGH, DD. 
DAVID Brown, DD, W. LINbsay- ALEXANDER, 
D.D., and others. Small 8yo. 


The RESURRECTION. By the Rey 
SamvueL Cox, Author of “The Private Letters of 
St. John,” &e. Crown 8vo, 


NEW POEMS. By Gerald Massey 


Small Sve 


CHILD-NATURE. By the Authors of 
and uniform with, *Child-World.” With Ilustra- 
tions, Square 32mo, 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 


By the Bishop of OXFORD, Post 8vo, 


The BYEWAYS of SCRIPTURE. A 
Series of Biblicul Studies. By E. HW. PLumptarg, 
M.A., Rector of Pluckley, and Professor of Divinity, 
King's College, London, Crown 8vyo. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the 
OLD TESTAMENT, Second Series. By Tuomas 
GUTHRIE, D.D. Crown 8vyo. 


WORKS of FANCY and IMAGI- 
NATION; being a Reprint of Poetical and other 
Works. By GuorGe MACDONALD, LL.D. Pocket- 
Volume Edition. 8 vols. 18mo, in neat case, 


MISCELLANIES. From the Oxford 
Sermons and other Writings of JoaN HENRY New- 
MAN, D.D. Uniform with Dean Stanley's “ Serip- 
ture Portraits.” Crown 8vyo. 


CONCORDANCE to the WRITINGS 
of ALrreD TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Crown 8vo. 


CECY’S RECOLLECTIONS. A Book 


for Girls. Crown 8vo. 


FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By Henry 


ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo. 


The PEACE of GOD. By W. Basil 


JONEs, Archdeacon of York. Crown 8vo. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of * Citoyenne Jacque- 
line.” With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


PROVERBS and COMEDIETTAS, 
written for Private Representation. By Percy 
FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of 
David Garrick.” Crown 8vo. 


SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed 
to Young Men. By THomAs GuTuate, D.D., and 
W. G. BLarkre, D.D, Crown 8vo, 


The NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized 
Version, revised by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Cheap Edition. 12mo. 


LAST WORDS in DONCASTER. By 
C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., late Vicar of Doncaster. 
Small svo. 


PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on PROMI- 
NENT QUESTIONS in THEOLOGY. = we by 
the Rig sht Rev. A. Ewina, D.CL., Bis 
Argyll and the Isles. To be issu “din Monthly 
Parts, price 1s, 


1. THE ATONEMENT. (Ready Nov. 1. 


POCKET-VOLUME EDITION of the 
WORKS of AL F “¢ D TENNYSON, D.C.L., f 
Laureate. 10 vols. 18mo, in neat case 


EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST 
EN. By C. J. Vavaman, D.D., Master of the 
Tem le. Small 8vo. 
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